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CHAPTER IV, A VILLA AT LONGHAM, 


Ir does not take an hour by rail from 
London to reach Longham, where the 
pretty country and the little villa resi- 
dences make one almost forget how short 
a space of time separites one from the 
great, bustling metropolis, 

The villas and residences had been built 
by slow degrees, so there was a pleasing 
variety about them, as well as a pleasing 
irregularity as to their siza and shape. 

The land had been sold in lots; and 
many of these lots had been bought by 
retired Londoners, who, having made 
their fortune in trades more or less 
genteel, had then settled down to enjoy 
the fruit of hard toil in what they called 
a rural district. Besides these grand, 
“desirable residences,” there was a good 
sprinkling of smaller villas, most of them 
semi-detached, and owning minute patches 
of ground called by the agents “ elegant 
= These were sometimes divided 
rom each other by substantial walls, which 
shut out both air and sunshine, but made 
the villas strictly private. Others had but 
a light fence acting as a wall of separa- 
tion. In the last cases the semi-detached 
families made it a point of honour never to 
have parties on the same day—this private 
information generally coming through the 
servants, They would not even take the 
air at the same time, and they tried to 
carry out the principle of the old-fashioned 





toy weather-glass, where the lady und 
gentleman never appear in company. 

Longham had, like all other country 
places where a population strictly genteel 
has grown up by degrees, a very decided 
code about its social circles. On the whole 
the rich usually fared the worst, for they 
had made their money in a more profitable, 
though less genteel manner than the poorer 
and sometimes more genteel settlers. To 
have made your money by meat, was to be 
in a very low position at Longham; even 
though the butcher’s mansion, which rose 
large and stately in its own grounds, was 
infinitely superior to most of the Longham 
residences. Gin, on the other hand, was 
a very aristocratic commodity, though 
happily, as a commodity, it was less 
generally used than meat, The gin dis- 
tiller’s residence was less gorgeous than 
that of the retired butcher, but more 
appreciated by the neighbours ; it was a 
first-class house, and was visited by the 
very best inhabitants at Longham. 

Again, all kinds of office work gave 
a certain standing to those who were thus 
employed ; for Longham did not enquire 
what special paper work was done, and 
would have been surprised, and even 
shocked, to hear that some of those who 
were among the most esteemed, and in the 
first list of “ our visiting friends,” were by 
no means to be highly respected in London. 
These office gentlemen had all of them 
first-class season tickets; all wore irre- 
proachable coats; and could all speak 
English without shocking over-sensitive 
ears. 

But the special interest of Longham was 
centred in its female population, that is the 
wives and daughters of all these various 
gentlemen ; they could not go off to London 
every morning, but they found plenty of 
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work, during the afternoon, in deciding 
the difficult question of their various 
positions. To solve these questions there 
was a special tribunal at Longham, con- 
sisting of five or six ladies—real ladies, 
with real pedigrees, and quite, quite real 
ancestry. If this court, after mature 
consideration, thought it advisable to 
include a new-comer into their set, then 
the way was easy, plain, and pleasant for 
her; but if not, then Mrs. Dash had to 
go through a series of troubles ; she had to 
bear many petty insults, and she and every 
one knew that it would take her years 
to work her way into the charmed circle 
of good society. That is to say, of 
course, if her courage and perseverance 
did not fail her in the meantime, or if her 
inclination and ambition did not die a 
natural death when confronted with in- 
numerable difficulties, In one or two cases 
the judgement of the tribunal—not at all 
a secret one, by the way, as every one 
knew perfectly the names of those real 
ladies—had been reversed, not because the 
culprit had worked harder than others in 
the same situation, or had borne more 
snubs; but because, either some strong 
personal merit had been discovered in her, 
or some aristocratic connexion, before 
totally unsuspected, had come suddenly to 
light. In this case the sad past and the 
silent rebukes were amply compensated for. 
Mrs, Dash at once found herself in the 
midst of a nest of warm friends, who never 
mentioned the time when she had lived 
under a cloud; but received her in a 
courteous, ladylike manner, which had all 
the appearance of belonging to devout 
Christians, 

We have come to recognise that there 
must be sets and differences of rank; that 
there must be social jealousies and social 
triumphs in this evil world of ours.. Long- 
ham was not worse than other places in 
declaring plainly that all men are not 
and cannot be brothers, and that all 
women are not sisters. The “We don’t 
visit them” implied to Longham people 
no lack of Christianity; nor did they 
pretend to unravel the mystery of 
social position. If one less particular 
matron ever humbly suggested to her 
daughters, “I don’t see, my dears, why we 
should be so very select,” she was silenced 
by the sensible answer : 

“Qne must be particular in places like 
Longham, One must know something of the 
people one associates with; they might turn 
out to be very undesirable acquaintances.” 





Without venturing to solve the social 
problem, we will turn into a semi-detached 
villa, where lived one of the tribunal, and 
therefore a real lady. She was a widow, 
who had years ago come to Longham, 
keeping up her position on very small 
means, and bringing up her family in the 
way she thought they should be brought 
up. Her husband had been in the army, 
but had died just after the birth of her 
fourth child, leaving her to cope with the 
world, and to educate her family on that 
sum which richer people call “next to 
nothing.” 

Ellen Gordon was not at all daunted by 
difficulties. She had plenty of spirit, and 
excellent health. Though she had been a 
poor clergyman’s daughter, she had come 
from a good family, and her husband, 
Captain Gordon, was also of a good stock. 
Being a younger son, the Captain was 
without much private fortune. Why Ellen 
Douglas had married a poor man had 
always been the wonder of her friends ; 
they would have imagined, said they, that, 
being pretty and attractive, she would 
have made a good match. She was cer- 
tainly ambitious, but nevertheless she had 
married the poor Captain; had proved 
herself a good wife, and did not bemoan 
herself unduly when he left her for a better 
world with little money to make her ends 
meet in this. 

Her character, however, was not altered 
by the fact of widowhood. She was still 
ambitious ; still proud; still courageous 
and managing. Every one said she was 
an excellent mother, and her own relations 
helped her as much as they could. Her 
boy, the apple of her eye, was put to 
a good preparatory school, and, being 
clever, he managed to get on the foundation 
of one of the public schools. If he had not 
done so, Mrs. Gordon would have lived on 
bread and water rather than not bring 
up her son as a gentleman, with all the 
advantages which other gentlemen’s sons 
received. As to her three daughters, she 
knew well how to give them the necessary 
advantages at the least possible cost. All 
three were good-looking ; the two youngest 
were even more than pretty, whilst the 
eldest, though not equal to her sisters, had 
a beautiful figure, and was very graceful. 

From childhood their mother had taught 
them that self-help must be their motto. 
If they wished to look well-dressed, they 
must learn to make their own clothes, for it 
was utterly impossible for her to pay dress- 
makers’ bills for the three Miss Gordons. 
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If they wished to be thought agreeable, 
they must get over all awkward shyness, 
and they must not indulge in repartee, or 
in un-ladylike tastes, such as a liking for 
women’s rights, lady doctors, house- 
decorators, or conveyancers. 

On the other hand music, singing, and 
dancing were all elegant accomplishments, 
when performed in a ladglike manner. 
There must be no professional tendency 
in the singing—though there was no 
harm in playing the pianoforte as well as 
was possible; above all, there must be no 
vulgar flirting. 

The three Miss Gordons had well repaid 
their mother’s care and thought for them. 
The eldest, naturally, was more her 
mother’s confidant than her younger sisters ; 
but otherwise they all lived happily to- 
gether, and all, at present, agreed in their 
ideas of life and people. Nor was real 
affection wanting. ‘Dear mother” was 
the oracle of all her daughters; none of 
them grudged any labour for her. The 
eldest, Frances, made all her mother’s 
elegant caps, which visitors fancied were 
bought in Regent Street; Minnie, the 


second, saw that “‘dear mother’s dresses” 
looked better than any one else’s; whilst 


Bee, the youngest, prided herself upon 
the fact that even Mrs. Leigh, the gin 
distiller’s wife, did not sit in a prettier 
or better arranged drawing-room than their 
own mother. 

“T have brought up my girls,” Mrs. 
Gordon said, sometimes, to her most inti- 
mate friends, ‘‘to have no expectations 
from any one. They could all three be 
equally happy with a poor man as with a 
rich one; and if I must some day part 
with them” —she sincerely hoped they 
would all marry, and that as soon as pos- 
sible—T shall feel happy about them.” 

The intimate friends said in a chorus 
that never before had daughters been 
blessed with such an excellent mother. 

But though to outsiders the Gordon 
family was admired—not to say envied— 
by many, yet it must be owned that poverty 
had often made itself felt in a very dis- 
agreeable manner to the four ladies. It was 
very sad not to be able to afford more than 
two servants, and these not the most ex- 
{, pensive of their order; it was also very 
humiliating to have so many fewer dresses 
than the Miss Leighs ; and the struggle to 
keep up appearances entailed a vast amount 
of manual labour. Their stock of jewellery 
was small, and was shared amongst them till 
they sometimes feared it would be recog- 





nised ; and then, in spite of good manage- 
ment, it was impossible to avoid having 
flys for their parties, and this expense 
was often a great consideration. The chief 
worry of their little troubles fell on Mrs. 
Gordon and her eldest daughter ; Minnie 
and Beatrice were spared many of the 
details and contrivances, whilst the son and 
brother was never allowed to hear at all 
about money matters. 

Not one of the four knew that the main- 
spring of Mrs. Gordon’s courage was the 
possession of a secret on which she con- 
stantly meditated in the privacy of her 
own thoughts. 

One bright November day, when Long- 
ham looked most cheerful and inviting, 
for the cold only suggested nice walks or 
pleasant skating parties, warm, cosy fire- 
sides, and other winter delights—the poor 
were out of sight at Longham, and, I fear, 
often out of mind—Beatrice Gordon came 
down into the drawing-room with her sister 
Minnie, equipped in a most becoming 
style, whilst on her arm was slung a pair 
of skates. 

“T am sure, dear, the ice won’t bear,” 
said Mrs. Gordon, looking up with ma- 
ternal pride at her two younger daughters. 
Certainly any mother might have been 
proud of them, so pretty and fresh did 
they look on this sunny morning. 

‘There has been a very hard frost for 
two nights, mother, darling,” said Beatrice, 
“so we thought we might as well go and 
see if there was the least chance of being 
able to skate. I am sure the Admiral will 
not let us go on the ice till he has sent one 
of his men to test it.” 

“ Captain Grant will try it ; I heard him 
say so yesterday.” 

“Yes, he asked us to come, you know,” 
added Beatrice, who had a knack of speak- 
ing the truth. 

“Then you will call for Mrs. and Miss 
Crozby,” said Mrs. Gordon, carelessly. 
She meant, however, that her daughters 
were not to go unchaperoned to the 
skating-pond, and that she did not wish to 
go there herself. 

“ Yes, we settled that yesterday,” an- 
swered Minnie, who was the smallest and 
most elegant, but also the fine lady of the 
three sisters. 

“Ask Mrs. Crozby for the ‘Times,’ and 
leave it in the hall,” called out Frances, 
who could not go out this morning, be- 
cause she had to cut out a ball-dress for 
herself, which her two sisters would help 
her to make when they came home. They 
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always helped each other, otherwise they 
could not have got through so much, Mrs. 
Crozby, a near neighbour, always lent them 
her “ Times,” a day or two old, it is true; 
but that did not matier, for then they 
were allowed to keep it, and it might be 
seen on their table, giving a comfortable 
look to the room. By this means Mrs. 
Gordon saved threepence daily, and yet 
had the most fashionable paper in her 
room, 

Left alone, Mrs. Gordon and her eldest 
daughter turned to the subject just now 
uppermost in their minds. 

‘‘Captain Grant is a very agreeable 
fellow, every one says, and yesterday Mrs. 
Crozby remarked that he really is the 
heir-at-law of an enormous fortune. Do 
you think it is true, mother ?” 

Mrs, Gordon looked pensive. 

‘So much may happen before an heir- 
at-law becomes real owner. Stil), the 
Admiral will leave his son a very com- 
fortable little income.” 

* Money goes to money,” sighed Frances, 
half-sadly. “It does seem hard on us 
that we must depend on husbands if we 
ever mean to be rich; and yet we should 
certainly know better than most girls how 
to spend money rightly.” 

“Tam sure you would. No one could 
guess our income by the way we live.” 

“Tt isn’t for us, mother, so much as for 
Austin, I heard from him this morning, 
and he says he means to try and get some 
tutoring to do, now he has taken his degree, 
so as not to cost you anything; and he 
wanted to ask me first whether I thought 
you would mind his travelling.” 

"No, no; of course not. Travelling 
does a man so much good ; only I should 
like to have had him at home a little. 
When does he wish to go?” 

‘He said he had accepted it conditionally 
of course; but he knew you would be 
disappointed, and I think Beatrice will 
break her heart.” 

Mrs. Gordon smiled. What was best 
for Austin was her first consideration ; the 
rest was of little consequence. 

“He need decide on no profession just 
yet. Ifonly we could afford—— But, no; 
the army is meant for men who have some 
private means, Frances, otherwise it is a 
miserable profession for a gentleman. He 
becomes a mere machine, and is sure to be 
looked down upon.” 

“ Austin must be appreciated wherever 
he is,” 

“But promotion is so slow. Well, I 





will write about this travelling business, 
Yes, he had better go. But where, and 
who with?” 

“Some youth called Jones,” replied 
Miss Gordon, with a slight accent of dis- 
dain. ‘And he speaks of travelling in 
Germany.” 

Austin will perfect himself in German ; 
that will be an excellent thing, supposing 
that by-and-by some good opening should 
present itself for him—a post where modern 
languages were necessary. Yes, I will 
certainly write at once.” 

No one would have guessed, to hear 
Mrs. Gordon’s business-like tones, that her 
boy was all the world to her. Her daughters 
were loved, but Austin was idolised. The 
girls must make good marriages, because 
their future depended on it; bat Austin 
must make a worthy match, because he 
was her boy, her pride, the head of the 
house of Gordon, now sunk so low as far 
as wealth and importance were concerned. 
But in all these speculations the mother 
put Austin first, not her own love or her 
own longings. 

“There is Bee, leaving the ‘Times’ in 
the hall,” said Frances, looking up. ‘‘ You 
don’t want it this minute, do you, mother 4” 

The girl was in the midst of an im- 
portant part of the ball-dress, and did not 
wish to leave it, and Mrs, Gordon was 
anxious to catch the early post; so she 
sat down at her writing-table, penned a 
few lines to Austin, and then rang for the 
maid to post the letter. 

When you come back, Mary, bring in 
the ‘Times,’ she added. ‘ Miss Beatrice 
left it on the hall table.” 

The maid obeyed. Mrs. Gordon did not 
often read the newspaper in the morning, 
but today she read it half unconsciously, 
and half to idle away a moment whilst she 
thought of Austin and how she could help 
on his plans. 

Hardly had she glanced at it, however, 
than she gave a little exclamation of 
surprise. 

“Tt must be! How tiresome that 
Austin’s letter is posted! How very, very 
curious!” The widow rose from her seat, 
and her face turned pale from the intense 
excitement she was experiencing. “Frances, 
my dear, say nothing about this to your 
sisters; but I believe—I think—yes, it 
must be so. Iam the heir-at-law of this 
man’s fortune !” 

Frances hurriedly left her work, looked 
at the “ Times ” over her mother’s shoulder, 
and read the announcement of the death 
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of James Gordon: ‘'At The Warren, 
November 17th, James Gordon, aged fifty- 
eight.” 





WRITERS—AND READERS. 


“ LITERATURE, my friend, literature is 
the force which moves the world.” So 
says Quilpen, from behind a cloud of 
tobacco-smoke, and out of the recesses of 
an easy-chair in the smoking-room in that 
institution of the future, the Authors’ Club. 
In this opinion Quilpen by no means stands 
alone. The pen, we are told, on good 
authority, is mightier than the sword—by 
inference, the ruler of the world, Volumes 
have been written, volumes are being 
written, probably volumes will continue to 
be written, to show that, practically, the 
destinies of the world are ruled by — 
authors ; that it is they who make his- 
tory, that it is they who, sitting at the 
helm, steer the ships of the nations, Pos- 
sibly a humble scribbler may be allowed to 
ask leave to doubt it—to doubt, that is, if 
literature really is the force it is supposed 
to be. It is, no doubt, pleasant to be able 


to say, as Quilpen is apt to say: 


‘Men of my craft sit above kings, and 
priests, and princes. Literature is the true 
source of power.” 

It is nice for Quilpen to be able to say 
it; but—well, for my part, I doubt it. 
Quilpen, passing his life as the ornament 
of a more or less intellectual society, after 
all only forms one of a set, aclique. He 
is unconscious of, or ignores, the great worid 
without—the great world which, if he 
only knew it, has never heard of Quilpen, 
not though Quilpen is the greatest Quilpen 
that ever lived. John Ruskin somewhere 
points out what a difference it would make 
to the world of letters if rich men would 
only spend on books an appreciable frac- 
tion of what they spend upon their wine- 
cellars. The consideration of this observa- 
tion ought to make Quilpen pause when he 
talks about literature being the source of 
power, because rich men do not spend that 
fraction. 

We are told that this is a reading age— 
told it every day’or two in the morning 
papers. Is it? In what sense? Let the 
non-writing person examine his or her 
acquaintance and see. I know a man—a 
man who is well spoken of, a man who 
turns out his two, three, or four books a 
year, besides innumerable articles—who 
makes no secret of the fact that he never 





reads anything but the newspapers, and 
not the leading articles in those. He 
only skims them for the news. I doubt if, 
among people who write, this man is in 
any way remarkable, I have heard of men, 
whose names, as writers, are familiar in 
our mouths as household words, who hate 
reading. It is true that a specialist keeps 
himself abreast of works treating of his 
special subject, for the purpose of attend- 
ing to the joints in his armour. The poet 
Jones probably pays some attention to the 
latest poetic utterances of the poet Smith ; 
the popular novelist glances at the newest 
fiction. But the reading of these gentle- 
men is done in a more or less commercial 
spirit. It would be found, if we could only 
get at the inner secrets of the heart, that 
the folks who write, read, when they do 
read, rather for the sake of writing than 
for the sake of reading. One’s own per- 
sonal experience leads one to believe that 
a love of reading, for reading’s sake, is not 
a distinctive feature of those who write. 

Let, therefore, the non-writing person 
examine his or her acquaintance. If this 
supposititious person is a man, and his 
occupation is ‘' the City,” does he find that 
his City friends are readers? Hardly. It 
is true that they swallow one paper in the 
morning, and, possibly, another one at 
night ; but, in nine cases out of ten, they 
simply regard these as trade circulars 
which keep them abreast of their business. 
Of course, a hideous murder, a “cause 
célébre,” commands attention. The taste 
for these things has always existed. 
Then there is a “ glove-fight,” the turf, 
cricket, and perhaps politics. Possibly a 
book has advertised itself into a prominent 
review. ‘I see there’s a notice of So-and-so’s 
new book ; seems to give you plenty for 
the money.” Or, ‘See those extracts from 
Such-and-such’s new poem? They say he’s 
got three hundred guineas for half that 
number of lines.” The average City man 
has no more intimate relations with 
literature than that. 

Or suppose that the acquaintances of the 
supposititious non writing person are in 
trade. Does your baker read? I confess 
that I have the best of reasons for knowing 
that my butcher doesn’t. He has some- 
thing better to do, and for that he is pre- 
pared to piously “thank Heaven.” My 
butterman is a Dissenter. He disapproves 
of light literature ; be will probably disap- 
prove of this article which is being written 
now. He subscribes to Mr, Spurgeon’s 
sermons, and reads them during his nap on 
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Sunday afternoon. It is probable that if 
the tradesmen of this, or, for the matter of 
that, of any country, were polled, it would 
be shown that a large, a very large, ma- 
jority are of opinion that a taste for read- 
ing involves not only a waste of time, but 
a waste of money. A person who is fond 
of reading must buy books sometimes, you 
know. The trading classes are against 
free libraries ; if you doubt it, ask any one 
who has had anything to do with free 
libraries. They never use them thom- 
selves; logically enough, they don’t see 
why they should pay for them for the use 
of other people. Booksellers don’t even 
read the books they stock upon their 
shelves. Pick out a book haphazard, ask 
the bookseller his opinion of its merits, 
and you will see. 

If the always supposititious non-writing 
person be one of the “ masses,” the “ toil- 
ing millions,” he will, I honestly believe, 
be able to number as many readers among 
his acquaintance as he would if he were 
one of the “classes.” Our artisans read, 
some of them, say five per cent. of them. 
What they read is a matter for further 
consideration. The intelligent mechanic 


studies publications having an educational 


bearing on his trade, the engineer studies 
works on engineering, the gardener studies 
works on gardening—the commercial spirit 
again! The artisan, being a practical man, 
wishful to improve his position in the 
world, confines his attention, for the most 
part, to printed matter which will aid his 
‘ getting on.” If you descend a step lower 
among the “masses,” you will find that 
readers—what readers there are !—stick 
to the Newgate Calendar, and records of 
what is ironically called “sport,” “ glove- 
fights,” horse-races, and such-like. 

Turn to the professions, Take the 
clergy. At first glance one would be 
inclined to exclaim, “ You will find the 
readers here. If a clergyman, the man 
who should be the wisest of men, does not 
read, who does?” Experience teaches us 
that it is advisable to be cautious in 
arriving at conclusions, There are clergy- 
men who read, but they are very far 
from being the majority. They have 
read once—of necessity. Something, they 
alone know what, prevents them read- 
ing now—from choice. Here again a 
peculiarity comes in, which has already 
been referred to. Is will ba found, as a 
rule, that the clergyman who reads, writes 
—not only sermons, but books, and in the 
public prints. One cannot but suspect 





that it is for the sake of writing that 
he reads. A doctor reads, occasionally, 
professional works. It may be doubted 
whether, if he can help it, a man of law 
reads even those. As for soldiers, I only 
knew one soldier who had a taste for 
books, and I always understood that he 
was the most unpopular man in his 
regiment. 

If the supposititious non-writing person 
be of the gentler sex—now we come to 
readers! She knows crowds of them, it 
is the women who are the readers, just 
as scurrilous and, surely, untrathfal persons 
in France tell you that it is the women 
who go to church. Think of the crowds 
of papers, penny papers, highly respectable 
penny papers, which cater for women, and 
which cater only for women. Which pour 
out, for ever and for ever, novels in weekly 
instalments—or whole, in penny numbers 
—which no man ever tries to read, and 
could not if he tried. Think of the 
“fashion papers!” Think of ‘ Mudie’s |” 
Women abound who read seven novels a 
week. It is two to one that they will 
not be able to give you the titles of one 
of them a fortnight afterwards, Ask them 
if they have read “‘ Lady Lucy’s Lingering 
Last "—they never know. When they 
have got half-way through the second 
volume, they think it is the book they 
read at Brighton, or when they were 
stopping with the Kites at Birmingham ; 
or wasn’t it one of the Tauchnitz volumes 
which they purchased at Lausanne? They 
are never certain to the bitter end. 

If, it may be asked, none of these 
people do read for reading’s sake, who 
then does? The answer is, just a 
creature here and there, But they are, 
relatively, so few in number, that they 
may be regarded as a pailful of sugar 
in the English Channel. To all practical 
intents and purposes they are non-existent. 
In a literary sense, newspapers form the 
staff of life. The great Quilpen is under 
an odd delusion if he supposes that it is 
his articles which give the newspaper for 
which he writes its popularity. It may 
be doubted if any of his very best articles 
—in England, at any rate—ever caught 
fifty purchasers on any given day. It is 
the news they contain which sells the 
papers, and the way in which the news 
is served and spiced. Of the books which 
are read, a good ninety per cent. are 
works of fiction. We are speaking of the 
books which are read, not bought. The 
books which are bought and not read 
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are as the sands of the sea for multitude. 
And the point of the joke lies in the 
way in which the reading which is done 
is done. Who is there who regards read- 
ing as a serious exercise? Examine into 
that man’s motives! Bo sure that into 
that man’s reading there enters nothing 
of the commercial spirit. 

The truth is that books are the com- 
panions of our idle hours, They are 
our playthings. There is nothing which 
is more certain, yet nothing which a 
certain school of writers will more viru- 
lently deny. We take up a poet—if we 
take him up at all—to while away a 
sullen hour, that we may enter with 
him into the world of dreams, We 
read a novel for the amusement it 
provides. Did any one ever know a 
man who was moved out of the path of 
9 life which he had set himself to tread 
by the perusal of a book? One hears 
of such people. Just as one hears of a 
man who knows.of a man who knows aman 
who saw a ghost. Take what is called 


“serious” reading. It is notorious that 
the folks who find delight in that are 
very careful to make sure beforehand 
that! the works they patronise contain 


nothing which is in any way likely to 
clash with their preconceived ideas. Can 
one conceive, for instance, Mr. Brown, 
of Ebenezer, reading, or allowing any of 
his family to read, the publications, say, 


4 of Messrs. Burns & Oates? Do Radicals 


find their delight in what their always 
trathfal prophets call Tory “lies”? Or 
Churchmen in Dissenting “trash”? Think 
of the temperance tales which are read 
exclusively by teetotallers. Of the 
treatises on the evils of gambling which 
are skimmed by those who never touch 
a card, Of the theological novels which 
find their public among those who fondly 
and wildly imagine themselves to be 
students of Theology. We are continually 
being told that thousands of boys have 
been sent to sea by the mere perusal 
of “Robinson Crusoe.” If the address 
of one such young gentleman be sent 
to us, we will enquire into his case by 
the minute methods adopted by the 
Charity Organisation Society. We venture, 
in advance, to hazard an opinion that he 
will be found to have had an inborn taste 
for the sea, and that he would just 
as certainly nave become a sailor if 
“Robinson Crusoe” had never been 
written. 

So do not be hasty in condem- 





nation ; it is at least doubtful if a good 
deal of nonsense is not current as to the 
good which books do, and the evil. ‘Good 
books for the young,” that is a stock 
phrase. “The influence of vicious litera- 
ture upon the masses,” that is another. 
Then there is that black bogey, ‘the 
penny dreadful.” When I was young— 
I am not ashamed to own it!—I read 
everything. I read every ‘‘penny dreadful” 
I could lay hands upon. I read ‘good 
books”—that is ‘‘ goody” books—and 
did not particularly like them. I never 
met a boy or girl who did. One did not 
mind the story part, what story there 
was, but the “goody” part one skipped. 
What is more, even at that tender age, I 
was conscious that the “goody” book 
presented quite as “vicious” a picture of 
life as the ‘ penny dreadful” ; one couldn’t 
believe those “ goody” books were true. 
I read novels—ali sorts of novels—history, 
plays, sermons, poems, essays, controversial 
works ; I was very fond of controversial 
works, I was of an enquiring turn of 
mind ; I had a free hand; I read what I 
chose ; and I do strenuously declare that 
nothing I read ever had an ill effect on me. 
The only thing which happened was that I 
gradually began to grow more critical. I 
began to prefer good works—good in a 
literary sense—to bad. I know, at the 
present day, a young lady who, I have 
reason to supposs, is of the discreet age of 
twelve. She appears to have a pretty 
liberal taste in books. A little time ago I 
caught her reading ‘The Murder in the 
Hansom Cab.” The day after she was 
absorbed in one of Mr. Henty’s books for 
boys. Then she gave Miss Yonge a turn. 
Then it was the “ Vicomte de Bragelonne.” 
Now, after a dozen other authors have 
intervened, it is “A Girl in the Kar- 
pathians.” I protest that, so far as I am 
able to judge, and I know her tolerably 
well, this young lady is as pleasant, and 
sweet, and wholesome a specimen of 
English girlhood as you would care to 
meet. I know other youngsters—plenty 
of them. I know youngsters who read 
anything. I know others whose parents 
and relatives, guardians and friends, take 
care they don’t. The chief difference to 
be noted between them is that the one set, 
as a rule, like reading, and the other set 
don’t. No; what moulds the character of 
the young is a wide subject, and a deep 
one ; but I am pretty sure it isn’t books. 

I am quite sure that on children of 
an older growth books have no practical 
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influence whatever. With some they are a 
hobby ; wita others they aren’t; nothing 
more. Some like them; others do not; 
there’s an end, When Quilpen tells me, 
with an air of ill-repressed importance, 
that he intends, soon, to write a book with 
a purpose—say to put down gambling, or 
to raise the rate of wages, or to reform the 
churches—he amuses me. His book on 
gambling will be taken up by a publisher 
who makes a spécialité of that kind of 
thing. If his book on the rate of wages, 
or on the reform of the churches, is well 
done, it will sell. Quilpen will have made 
an honest penny ; he may even have gained 
kudos. I doubt if he will have done much 
more. 

Think of it! Think of the great multi- 
tudes of books which have been written 
for s purpose, and by acknowledged 
masters! Think of Tom Hood’s “Song of 
the Shirt!” We were told, by the sort of 
people who are always imparting to us 
similar information, that he had struck a 
blow at sweating. Had he? Was he 
himself not sweated to death? Have the 
sweaters gone? Has the evil not grown 
more instead of less? Charles Dickens— 
no man takes off his cap to Charles Dickens 
with more humble reverence than the 
present writer!—was always tilting at 
evils. The poor law system, the Circum- 
locution Office, the Chancery delays, the 
cesspool of politics, Is there any im- 
provement in these things?* With one 
great reform his writings are supposed to 
have had something to do—the abolish- 
ment of imprisonment for debt, I was 
only reading the other day about the great 
part his writings had played in that re- 
form. But imprisonment for debt isn’t 
abolished. It’s only a legal fiction. Go 
to the debtors’ side of Holloway Gaol, and 
of the country prisons, and see, The 
impecunious debtor is housed under the 
same roof, he occupies the same cell, he is 
treated, to all intents and purposes, in the 
same way as the convicted thief. How 
Thackeray gibed at cant and humbug, the 
effectations of a meretricious society | Has 
the world grown easier for a poor man 


to live in since Thackeray died? Has |- 


there been any appearance of fruit from 
the seed he sowed? Consider the mighty 
mass of volumes which have been hurled 





* Epiror1at Notr.—The answer to this question 
is not altogether so certain as the writer seems to 
think. For my own part, I think there is ‘‘ a good 
deal to be said on both sides” of his ingenious 
argument.—C. D. 





at the cardinal sins; they ought to have 
been crushed beneath the mere weight of 
damnatory literature. If they have been, 
then, like truth, they have been crushed 
to rise again. 

No, Quilpen, write your book with a 
purpose; fill it with the well - worn 
truisms ; have a shot at something ; let 
it be well done. The book will sel}. 
Folks will buy it. But, though it sell 
by the hundred and the thousand, by the 
million, if you suppose it will move the 
buyers out of the way in which they 
are inclined to tread one tittle or one 
jot, you are not a wise man, my Quilpen. 
There is only one book which has 
influenced the lives of English-speaking 
people. That is the Bible. If you look 
abroad, or, for the matter of that, at 
home, you will see what slight influence 
even that has had. If the Bible has done 
so little, who is Quilpen that he should 
do anything at all ? 

Books are playthings. That is the 
conclusion of the whole matter. The 
companions of our idle hours—as pleasant 
companions as a man can have. For my 
part I am content that they should be 
no more. I never chance upon a book 
written for a purpose, but I want to 
hear the case for the other side. I never 
read of the evils of intemperance, but I 
am inclined to ask if there are no evils 
attendant on too much temperance. I 
wonder! There are some things I think 
I know, though they are not many. I 
like to come upon them in my favourite 
books, shrewdly written, in pleasant 
words. When I come upon them, 
haphazard, in a book, or a paper, by a 
’prentice hand, metaphorically, I hug that 
apprentice to my breast. But when I 
am told, as some folks tell ur, that 
literature is the lever which moves the 
world—write me down as one who doubts 
it. 





A STRANGE ACQUAINTANCE. 


A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER III. 


I HAVE no intention of boring any one 
with a detailed account of the progress of 
the acquaintance between my new friend 
Warden and myself. It progressed in an 
irregular and desultory fashion. Some- 
times we did not see each other for a 
month at a time; sometimes he would 
drop in upon me two or three nights 
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in the course of a week. Still, taking it 
all together, we certainly saw a good deal 
of each other ; and, as I think I have said 
before, the peculiar atmosphere of some- 
thing mysterious, not to say suspicious, 
which hung round him by no means re- 
pelled me, or caused me to shun his society. 
He still continued to present the same 
remarkable admixture of callous indiffe- 
rence and acute nervousness, which had 
struck me so strangely at the first, though 
the attacks of the latter became rarer as 
time went on. 

One day, having lunched together by 
appointment—it was some time during the 
month of August, when the hydrophobia 
scare was at its height—as we were loung- 
ing lazily along one of the less fashionable 
thoroughfares about noon, our ears were 
suddenly saluted by a cry of “ Mad dog !” 
The effect was electrical on the passers-by, 
and a general panic and stampede ensued. 
Every adjacent doorway or place of refuge 
was rushed for; even the neighbouring 
lamp-posts were scaled by the more agile. 
I made a bolt myself for a chemist’s shop, 
which struck me, under the circumstances, 
as being the most desirable place of refuge 
possible. I naturally expected that Warden 
would have followed me; but nothing of 
the kind. For, as I peered anxiously out 
between the phalanx of bottles in the 
window, I beheld him calmly contemplating 
the scene, in which two policemen, wearing 
thick gloves, and otherwise protected, were 
closely pursuing a wretched animal of the 
mongrel species, which, with bloodshot 
eyes and lolling tongue, had as yet eluded 
capture by running from side to side. It 
seemed to me as I watched him that the 
dog made straight for that sole spectator ; 
he even appeared to make a snap at him 
as he passed. But that moment's delay 
sufficed to bring the cur within reach of his 
pursuers; a noose was thrown over his 
head, and, thus secured, the life was soon 
battered out of his poor, worthless body, 
which was then hauled away in triumph. 

“OF all the foolbardy tricks,” I began, 
as I rejoined him. 

He shrugged his shoulders with an air 
of the most complete indifference, and 
made a remark about something else, 
as he brushed off some of the foam which 
had fallen on him from the animal’s jaws. 
But I would not let the matter drop so 
easily. 

“Why, surely you must know,” I ex- 
claimed, with some little irritation, as I 
remembered my own ignominious retreat 





in the face of the enemy, “that death by 
hydrophobia is death in its most horrible 
form ¢” 

‘'No,” he cried, wheeling round sud- 
denly, so as to face me, “there is a far 
worse fate than that!” 

‘And what may that be?” I asked, 
rather curious as to the answer. 

A sort of spasm seemed to cross his face, 
but he made no answer; and once more 
the thought struck me: What a strange, 
unaccountable being the man was! 

Nothing worth mentioning occurred for 
some months after this—in fact, not until 
one evening in the Christmas week when we 
had arranged to go to the theatre together. 
Warden called for me at my rooms, and 
from thence we adjourned to the Lyceum. 
Oar seats had been secured for us, and 
were in the second or third row of stalls. 
By-the-bye, I must not forget to mention a 
remark which Warden made to me on our 
way to the theatre. I happened to observe 
that it was my birthday, and on that day I 
had attained the age of thirty-nine, Warden 
at first made no reply to this remark of 
mine, and I thought he had not heard it, 
when all at once he surprised me by 
saying : 

“To-day is also an anniversary with 
me,” 

“Oh, really,” I responded, with some 
interest, for it was very seldom indeed 
that he ever volunteered any information 
concerning himself, even of the most or- 
dinary kind; and but for what I had 
myself picked up about him, I should have 
been totally ignorant of everything relating 
to his history or circumstances. He never 
spoke of bia past, and all I knew of it was 
by report and my own surmises on the 
subject, which proved, however, to be very 
far indeed from the truth. I waited for 
him to continue, but he did not do so, and 
I wondered in my own mind as to the pro- 
bability of the anniversary in question 
being that of his brother’s death—that 
unfortunate fellow who was drowned. 

We were about half-way through the 
play, and the curtain had just fallen after 
one of the acts, when he touched me on 
the arm, I had been completely absorbed 
in the play, and for some time past had 
almost forgotten my companion’s presence. 

“Do you see that man over there?” 
pointing to a box which appeared to me to 
be empty. He spoke in a strange, hoarse 
whisper, and I noticed that, though per- 
sonally I had no reason to complain of 
the heat, the perspiration stood upon his 
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forehead in large drops, and his hair hung 
lank and heavy, as though charged with 
moisture. ‘‘ There,” he repeated, ‘over 
there—in the second box from the stage, 
on the lowest tier. Ah! now he is behind 
the curtain!” And he gripped my arm so 
tightly that I almost cried out. 

Now it happened that my attention had 
been previously directed towards this very 
box by reason of its being the only vacant 
one in the theatre, every other one having 
its full complement of wealth and fashion. 
Occasionally I had cast a glance towards 
it to see whether it had been taken 
possession of by any occupants, But it 
always remained blank, and. thus de- 
tracted from the general effect of the 
otherwise brilliant and crowded audience. 

“T think you must be mistaken,” I said. 
“The box certainly appears to me to be 
quite empty, and has been so all the 
evening.” 

“Are you sure?” he asked, with an 
appearance of the most intense eagerness, 
but at the same time relinquishing my arm. 
* Look now—behind the curtain nearest to 
the stage! Is there not some one there, 


with his face partly concealed, or am I 
mistaken ?” 


I put up my opera-glasses, and took a 
steady survey of the box through them. 

“There is no one there, I assure you. 
Perhaps you are deceived by some arrange- 
ment of the hangings. Look fcr your- 
self.’ 

I offered him the glasses, but he shook 
his head and waved them aside with a 
ghastly effort at a smile. 

“‘No, no; I will take your word for it, 
It was my mistake, and one I have often 
made ”—I did not quite understand what 
he meant by the latter part of this remark 
—‘and it is of no consequence.” 

I wondered to myself why he behaved 
as though it were, 

‘Did you think it was some one you 
knew?” I asked, feeling somewhat un- 
comfortably impressed by his look and 
manner. Really, I hoped there was no 
insanity, or anything of the sort, in the 
family. 

** Yes—no,” he replied, with the same 
set, unnatural smile, “I thought it reminded 
me of some one, but the face was partly 
hidden, Pray do not think any more 
about it. It is of no consequence !” 

I thought of that very uncomfortable 
story of his about the face at the window. 
Really, this peculiar habit of seeing faces 
was a most undesirable one and very 





trying to the nerves. As it was, it quite 
spoilt the rest of the play for me ; for my 
attention now was always wandering from 
the stage and the players, in the direction 
of that empty box on the lowest tier. 

Next morning, as I was making a some- 
what late breakfast, I was told that some 
one wished to see me, I was annoyed at 
being disturbed over my matutinal meal 
and leisurely perusal of the “ Times,” and 
sent out a rather peremptory message, 
stating that I was engaged, and enquiring 
into the business of the individual in 
question. The answer brought back to 
me was that the matter was a most 
urgent one, and that the person waiting 
begged to see me, if only for a minute. 
There was no help for it. 

“Show him in,” I said, and, to my 
surprise, I recognised in the individual 
thus ushered into my presence the 
elderly and discreet man-servant of my 
friend Warden ! 

“Why on earth,” I began, “did you 
not say from whom you came, instead of 
letting me think it was a stranger who 
wanted to see me? I suppose you have 
brought a message or note from your 
master? How is he this morning?” 

The man, who strack me as looking un- 
commonly queer and shaky, answered, 
to my great surprise, “ Mortal bad!” 

“What do you mean?” I cried. “Do 
you mean to say he is ill—and if so, 
what’s the matter ?” 

‘‘That’s what we don’t know, sir; and 
that’s why I’ve took the liberty of finding 
you out—seeing as you were a friend of 
the master’s, and the Doctor, he says——” 
I saw the man (who was evidently very 
much upset for some reason or other) was 
getting involved ; so I stopped him. 

‘‘Sit down,” I said, “and tell me all 
about it from the beginning.” He obeyed 
after a little demur, and thinking I might 
arrive at a better understanding of the 
affair by the means of questions, I asked 
him first of all, ‘“ You say, or at least I 
understand you to mean, that your master 
has been taken ill?” The man’s lips 
moved, and again I caught the words, 
“ Mortal bad!” in a husky undertone. 

“ Whatever it is, it must have come on 
very suddenly, for he seemed in his usual 
health when we parted, about half-past 
eleven last night.” I might have added 
that, to my mind, there had appeared to be 
something more than usually strange about 
his manner; but thought it as well to 
keep my own counsel for the present. 
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“Yes,” was the answer. “And he 
seemed the same to look at when he came 
home, about twelve o’clock, as I was sitting 
up for him as usual, and he says: ‘You 
needn’t wait, Matthews; I shan’t want 
nothing more to-night.’ Then, just as 
I were going out of the room, there 
comes a tap at the window. ‘ What’s 
that?’ he says, starting up. ‘ Nothing, 
sir,’ I says; ‘unless it’s the wind.’ ‘You 
fool!’ he says, speaking in a sort of rage, 
with his teeth shut tight, and his eyes 
a-starting out of his head, ‘you know 
there’s no wind to-night. It’s some one 
outside the window—you know it is!’ 
forgetting how high it was from the ground. 
And yet, sir, as true as I stand here, when 
the sound come again it was just for every 
bit as though it was some one drubbing 
on the glass with their fingers!” 

The man left off, and looked at me hard, 
Then, seeing that I had apparently no 
comment to make, continued : 

“Then he walks to the window, and, 
drawing back the curtains, looks out. The 
Lord only knows what he sees there! 
Whether it was the reflection of his own 
face in the glass that he took for some- 
thing else—or what. But he gives a 
dreadful sort of a cry, and screeches out : 
‘There you are! So you've come for me, 
have you, with your awful white face? 
It’s no use trying to keep you out any 
longer!’ And with that he dashes his 
fist right through the glass, and falls down 
in convulsions.” 

He came to a full stop here, and wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead. 

Good heavens! What did all this mean ? 
What was the dark secret of this man’s 
life? Was it madness—or something 
worse? Whose was the face at the 
window? Was it the same he saw at the 
theatre? I turned to the man, who was 
still wiping his face and breathing hard, 
and asked : 

“ What did you do?” 

‘Well, I managed to get help from the 
floor above, and got him to bed — but 
it took two of us to hold him—and then I 
sent for a doctor. But all the time he 
was raving, and crying out dreadful things 
that made your very blood run cold only 
to hear him.” 

“ Ah, delirious, of course,” I remarked, 
eyeing him, 

“ That’s what the Doctor says. But it’s 
been an awful night!” and the man 
shuddered as he spoke. 

‘And how is he now?” I asked, much 





disturbed and shocked, not to say mysti- 
fied, by what I had heard. 

“A bit quieter now. The Doctor he’s 
give him something, and we've got him 
a nurse; but he said that if he’d any near 
friends or relations, they ought to be sent 
for. That’s how I came to take the 
liberty of coming to you, sir, knowing 
as how master and you was intimate, and 
thinking as you'd like to know,” and the 
man picked up his hat and prepared to 
go. 
“ Quite right, quite right,” I said. “Tl 
come round as soon as I can, and I hope 
I shall find your master better.” 

The man shook his head. 

“T never knew no good come of seo- 
ing faces promiscuous like,” he remarked, 
solemnly. “And there was a winding- 
= in the candle only the night before 
ast!” 


CHAPTER IV, 


In less than an hour I was standing at 
his bedside, The sick man seemed sunken 
in a sort of stupor; he lay with his eyes 
wide open, and staring towards one corner 
of the room, perfectly unconscious of the 
presence of any one. I spoke to him, but 
without producing any visible impression. 
The Doctor and nurse were both in attend- 
ance, and I enquired of the former what 
was the meaning of this strange seizure, 
He shook his head, aftex we manner of 
the profession, and spoke vaguely and 
learnedly of the brain and the nervous 
system, and of a possible shock to either 
or both, which left me no wiser than 
before. But I think, if the truth had been 
told, that he was as much puzzled by the 
peculiar character of the case as any one 
else. 

There was nothing for me to do, 
and though I hardly liked to leave him 
alone, with nothing but hired assistance 
at hand, I took my leave, promising to 
look in again later in the day, as the 
Doctor thought that there might be a change 
towards evening; though he declined to 
commit himself so far as to declare what 
the nature of that change would be, and 
whether for good or ill. 

I thought a great deal about it during 
the day, and about eight o’clock in the 
evening I was again by my friend’s bed- 
side. He lay in just the same condition, 
apparently quite insensible to all outward 
influences, and his eyes were still wide 
open and fixed in the same immoveable 
stare. 
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The Doctor had been again, so the nurse 
told me, and had promised to look in once 
more towards midnight, when the altera- 
tion, either for the better or worse, might 
be looked for. I determined to wait for 
him and hear his report, and with that in- 
tention passed from the bedroom into the 
adjoining sitting-room, the door between 
the two being open, and flinging myself 
into an easy-chair by the fire—such a com- 
fortable, well-padded easy-chair !—began to 
ruminate. 

What a strange, mysterious affair it was ! 
How singular it seemed that no other rela- 
tive or friend beside myself had put in an 
appearance! Surely I could not be the 
only friend the poor fellow had! What a 
very strange affair it was! Should I ever 
get to the bottom of it? Should I ever 
understand what it all meant? I won- 
dered how long it would be before the 
Doctor came, What a very comfortable 
chair it was! What a comfortable room ! 
There were every imaginable requisite and 
luxury—and the man to whom it belonged 
lay unconscious of all his elegant surround- 
ings in the room beyond. Poorchap! I 
was very sorry for him—I hoped he'd get 
better-—! hoped—— 

I suppose I must have dropped off to 
sleep at this point of my meditations. 
When I woke, with a start and a shiver, I 
was surprised to find, on looking at the 
clock on the mantelpiece, that it wanted only 
twenty minutes to eleven, and that the fire 
was out! Then I heard the sound of some 
one speaking in the adjoining bedroom. 
Probably it was that woke me. I had 
no doubt that it was the Doctor's voice I 
heard. I must hear what he had to say ; 
so crossing the floor lightly, I pushed open 
the intervening door, which was ajar, 
and entered. Then I found that I had been 
mistaken. It was not the Doctor's voice I 
had heard, for there was no one present, 
beside the sick man, but the nurse, in her 
black gown and white cap and apron, at 
her post by the bedside. When she saw 
me enter the room, she laid her finger upon 
her lip, and, moving towards me, said, in a 
whisper : 

‘‘He’s delirious again. I wish the 
Doctor would come! I’ve just sent the 
man to fetch him.” 

I looked towards the bed. Warden had 
raised himself into a sitting position. There 
was a hectic spot on each cheek-bone of his 
otherwise livid countenance, and his eyes, 
which were wide open, and still fixed upon 
that same corner of the room, were filled 








with a strange, wild glitter. His hair was 
damp and dishevelled ; his fingers plucked 
restlessly at his coverings; altogether, there 
was something very terrible in his aspect. 

I crept on tip-toe to one side of the 
bed, and half concealed myself behind the 
curtain. The nurse resumed her station 
opposite. I noticed a certain air of un- 
easiness about her, which was hardly to be 
accounted for even in such an apparently 
critical case. It could be nothing to her 
individually whether the man lived or 
died, so that she did her duty by him. 
Still the sick man raved and muttered, 
sometimes raising his voice to a shout, 
sometimes sinking it to a whisper. At first 
his words sounded mere incoherencies in 
my ears; but after a few moments they 
began to assume a certain sense and con- 
nection as I listened, at first half indif- 
ferently, afterwards shudderingly. 

“ There it is again—tap, tap, tapping at 
the coffin-lid! Strange that no one hears 
it except me! That’s the sound I’m always 
hearing—now at the window, now at the 
door. I can’t stay in the house, or some 
day I shall go mad and tell every one what 
I’ve done. What have I done? Nothing 
—nothing, I tell you. Who says it’s 
murder? Every one knows that he was 
drowned. Drowned men never come to 
life again ; if they do, what then? Screw 
them down—screw them down—good long 
screws—and a stout coffin-lid—a coffin-lid 
—a coffin-lid |” 

The voice died away in a murmur. I[ 
looked across at the nurse. What she 
could have seen in my look I do not know 
that made her whisper back, as though in 
reply : 

“That’s what it’s been all along—always 
about some one drowned, and something 
scratching at the coffin-lid. It’s dreadful to 
hear him! I never had such a case before.” 

The woman looked pale, and seemed 
genuinely frightened. What difference 
was there between this man’s ravings 
and those of other patients she must have 
nursed in her time? I wondered how 
I looked myself, and whether some of 
the horror I could not help but feel as 
I listened to these incoherent out pourings 
of a disordered brain showed itself in 
my countenance. And yet, as I tried to 
impress upon myself, they were but the 
ravings of delirium—if only they had 
not fitted in so horribly with certain 
strange and hitherto inexplicable circum- 
stances in the past! Those reports I 
had heard concerning his elder brother's 
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death — his own refusal to occupy the 
family dwelling—the servants’ tales, and— 
Bat he began to mutter again. 

“Tt’s all mine now—all mine! Money 
—lands—everything! No more poverty 
and debts—no more—ha, ha! What— 
not dead after all? Not dead? But no 
one knows but me—no one saw it but 
me. Qaick—quick—screw him down— 
screw him down all the same. Now, 
that’s safe and sure—safe. And I am 
rich—rich, And dead men tell no tales, 
though living ones may. What's that?” 

He stopped short, and holding up one 
finger, as if to command silence, appeared 
to listen intently, and somehow in that 
ghastly moment I thought of that time 
when Peter, the cat, came scratching at 
my door late one night when I had a 
visitor ! 

‘* What’s that?” he repeated, “ some- 
thing scratching inside? Something tap- 
ping at the lid? There it is again—louder! 
Make haste—make haste! It’s only the 
mice in the old woodwork. It’s only 
the death-watch ticking! What's that?” 

He broke off suddenly again. Good 
Heavens, what awful secret was it that 
those ravings laid bare? How much was 
delirium, and how much was—— Again 
I glanced across the unconscious figure 
on the bed to the woman in the black 
and white uniform of her order. She 
appeared to have entirely lost her pro- 
fessional calm. 

“Oh, why doesn’t the Doctor come?” 
she murmured to herself. “ There’s some- 
thing wrong here, I know.” 

“What's that?” asked the sick man 
again. ‘‘There’s something over there—in 
the corner there. Don’t you see it?” 
And he began to gesticulate wildly. 
“There — there—in the dark corner! 
Don’t you see a face{—a white face—a 
dead white face! Let me go! let me 
go!” And he struggled fiercely, and 
would have flung himself from the bed 
had not the nurse and I both seized 
him and exerted all our strength in 
holding him hack. There were steps on 
the stairs below. ¢ 

“Thank Heaven!” breathed the nurse, 
*here’s the Doctor at last !” 

‘Don’t you see the face in the corner ? ” 
shrieked the sick map, “the very same 
face I saw at the window last night! 
And I let him in—fool !—fool!—I let 
him in, and now he’ll never leave me! 
Look at the water dripping from his 
clothes! Look at the pool of water on 





the floor! Why did I let himin? Why 
did he come to life again? Why wasn’t 
the water deeper ?” - 

His voice had been rising higher and 
higher, and just as the door opened to 
admit the physician, he gave one long, 
thrilling cry, never to be forgotten by 
those who heard it. 

‘Buried alive! Oh, horrible—horrible!” 
and with wild staring eyes and dropping 
jaw fell back upon his pillow. 

‘*Too late,” said the nurse, as the Doctor 
hurried to the bedside, “too late—he’s 
gone!” 

I will say no more ; but leave each one 
to draw his own conclusions with regard 
to this strange affair, and solve, if he can, 
the mystery. I think there is little doubt 
as to what the result will be in any case. 





SOME LATER DINNERS AND 
DINERS, SOCIAL AND LITERARY. 





In the early years of William the 
Fourth’s reign, one of the most cele- 
brated ‘‘entertainers” in London Society 
was that beautiful, accomplished, kindly- 
hearted, and wayward woman, the Countess 
of Blessington, At her dinners and re- 
unions in Seamore Place, and afterwards 
at Gore House, Kensington, she assembled 
the celebrities of the day— Walter Savage 
Landor, James and Horace Smith (the 
authors of ‘Rejected Addresses”), Sir 
Henry Balfour (afterwards Lord Dalling), 
Lytton Bulwer (afterwards Lord Lytton), 
Samuel Lover, Trelawney (the friend of 
Shelley), Thomas Moore, “Ion” Talfourd, 
Prince Louis Napoleon (Napoleon the 
Third), and Benjamin Disraeli (Earl of 
Beaconsfield). A quotation or two from 
Crabb Robinson’s diary will show the 
reader what manner of “lions” were 
held in easy thraldom by this fascinating 
entrepreneur : 

“Reached Lady Blessington’s after ten. 
With her were D’Orsay, Dr. Lardner, 
Trelawney, Edward Bulwer. A stranger, 
whose conversation interested and pleased 
me, I found to be young Disraeli. He 
talked with spirit of German literature.” 

“At half-past seven went to Lady 
Blessington’, where I dined. The 
amusing man of the party was a young 
Irishman—Lever—a miniature painter 
and an author. He sang and accompanied 
himself, and told some Irish tales with 
admirable effect. One of King O'Toole, 
and one of an Irish piper. In_ both, 
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exquisite absurdities, uttered in a quiet 
tone, and yet dramatically, constituted 
the charm. Among the other guests were 
Chorley (the novelist and ‘ Athenzum’ 
critic), and the American, Willis. Count 
D’Orsay (l’ami de la maison) did the 
honours.” 

Of Thomas Moore, on whose dining- 
out proclivities I have already enlarged, 
N. P. Willis gives a lively sketch : 

“We went up to coffee, and Moore 
brightened up again over his chasse-café, 
and went glittering on with criticisms on 
Grisi, whom he placed above all but 
Pasta. ... This introduced music very 
naturally, and with a great deal of 
difficulty he was taken to the piano. I 
have no time to describe his singing. It 
is well known, however, that its effect 
is equalled only by the beauty of his own 
words ; and, for one, I could have taken 
him into my heart with my delight. He 
makes no attempt at music. It is a kind of 
admirable recitative, in which every shade 
of thought is syllabled and dwelt upon, 
and the sentiment of the song goes 
through your blood, warming you to the 
very eyelids, and starting your tears, if 
you have a soul or sense in you... . We 
all sat round the piano, and after two or 
three songs of Lady Blessington’s choice, 
he rambled over the keys awhile, and 
sang, ‘When first I met thee,’ with a 
pathos that beggars description. When 
the last word had faltered out, he rose 
and took Lady Blessington’s hand, said 
‘Good night,’ and was gone before a 
word was uttered”—a truly theatrical 
exit ! 

The Countess’s guests were mainly 
attracted, perhaps, by the brilliant talk 
which flowed and sparkled under the 
auspices of their beautiful hostess; but 
she was fully conscious of the social im- 
portance of a good dinner. She kept 
an experienced chef, and her menus were 
designed in excellent taste and with 
sufficient liberality. Though she did not 
pretend to vie with the sumptuous 
banquets given by rich nobles and 
financiers, no one under the Countess’s 
roof was allowed to forget the great 
advance which the higher cuisine had 
made in England since the Peace. 

The Earl of Dadley and Ward was one 
of the bons vivants of the period. Not that 
he leaned to such excess as a Roman patri- 
cian or & French noble of the days of Louis 
the Fifteenth. To an Emperor he would 
allow no better dinner than “a good soup, 
Ye Daren easy , a 





a small turbot, a neck of venison, and 
ducklings with green peas, or chicken with 
asparagus, or an apricot tart ”—which, in- 
deed, ought to satisfy any Kaiser, Czar, or 
Emperor who ever lived. The Earl kept a 
good cook, and entertained nobly. Hoe 
was, however, one of the most absent- 
minded of men, and the hero, in conse- 
quence, of numerous capital stories, though 
Iam not at all sure that the “ absence ” 
was not sometimes made a convenient 
cover for the caustic satire in which he 
was not slow to indulge. 

At a dinner given by the Earl of Wilton, 
whose cuisine was one of the best in 
London, Lord Dudley, falling in with a 
dish which did not meet with his approval, 
began to apologise to the guests for their 
indifferent entertainment as if he had been 
their host. ‘ The fact is,” he said, ‘that 
my head cook was taken ill, and some 
kitchen girl, I suppose, has been employed 
to dress the dinner.” 

On one occasion he was entertaining the 
Dake and Duchess of Clarence—afterwards 
William the Fourth and Queen Adelaide. 
He and his royal guests were scarcely 
seated before he began to soliloquise 
aloud. ‘ What bores these royalties are! 
Ought I to drink wine with her as I would 
with any other woman ?” and continuing, 
* May I have the honour of a glass of wine 
with your Royal Highness?” Towards 
the end of the dinner he asked her again, 
and she replied, smiling: ‘“ With much 
pleasure, Lord Dudley; but I have had 
one glass with you already.” ‘ The brute ! 
and so she has!” muttered her eccentric 
host. 

He was a frequent visitor at the Brighton 
Pavilion, and noted with regret the de- 
cadence of its cuisine after the death of 
George the Fourth. One day, when sitting 
next King William, he growled, sotto voce : 
‘‘ What a change, to be sure! Cold patés 
and hot champagne !” 2 

Meeting Sydney Smith in the street, he 
invited him to dinner. “Dine with me 
to-day—dine with me, and I will get 
Sydney Smith to meet you!” This in- 
vitation to meet himself; a prior engage- 
ment compelled Sydney Smith to decline. 
Another time, on meeting him, he put his 
arm through Sydney’s, saying: ‘I don’t 
mind walking with him a little way ; I'll 
walk with him as far as the end of the 
street.” As they proceeded, W. passed 
them. “That is the villain,” exclaimed 
Lord Dudley, “ who helped me yesterday 
to asparagus, and gave me no toast !” 
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As a contrast to these notable repasts, I 
am reminded of a certain frugal meal en- 
joyed, once upon a time, by a couple of 
English artists, Stothard and Constable. 
I have said “ once upon atime,” but it was 
really in the year 1824, and in the summer, 
though the month and day are not re- 
corded. The two artists went for an 
outing, walking from London to Combe 
Wood, where the hills and dells are clothed 
in copse and underwood, and you make 
your way through tangles of gorse and 
bramble and bracken-fera, They started 
early in the day, provided with some sand- 
wiches for dinner. Before they reached 
their destination, Constable broke in upon 
the stock of provisions, eliciting a reproof 
from Stothard for his ill-regulated appetite. 
They arrived at a crystal spring. The 
water was low, and difficult to get at; but 
Constable took from his pocket a tin cup, 
which, unnoticed by his companion, he 
had bought at Putney. The day was hot, 
and the water intensely cold. ‘Hold it 
in your mouth, sir, some time before you 
swallow it,” said Stothard. “A little 
brandy or rum now would be invaluable.” 
‘And you shall have some, sir,” said Con- 
stable, “if you will retract what you said ; 
for I have brought a bottle of rum from 
town—a thing you never thought of.” 
Though Constable carried their fare, Stot- 
hard was the caterer. As they lay on the 
grass, enjoying their meal under the trees 
that shaded them from a midsummer sun, 
Stothard, looking up to the splendid colour 
of the foliage over their heads, said: 
* That’s all glazing, sir.” 

The defeat of the motion in favour of 
Parliamentary Reform, introduced into 
the House of Commons by Mr. Lambton, 
afterwards Earl of Darham, on April the 
seventeenth, 1821, was due, it is said, to a 
dinner. The debate was long and ani- 
mated ; and so many members desired to 
speak, that it was adjourned to the follow- 
ing night. The motion was then put, and 
carried by fifty-five to forty-three; but 
what caused general surprise was the ab- 
sence of the mover, Mr, Lambton, and his 
principal supporters. It seems that they 
were all dining beneath the hospitable roof 
of Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor, and lingered 
too long over the attractions of the “‘ soupe 
4 la reine” and “ Barnes’s claret,” with 
the result that the anti-reformers, observing 
the thinned ranks of their opponents, 
“snapped” a division; so that, when 
Lambton and Brougham hurried into the 
House, they were received with mocking 








laughter, and found that all was over. 
The occurrence suggested a squib in the 
“John Bull” newspaper, which has been 
attributed to Canning, entitled ‘‘ Michael’s 
Dinner”; it was adapted to the tune of 
“ Soger Laddie.” 

At this time the editor of “John Bull” 
was also its founder and principal con- 
tributor, Theodore Hook, whose brilliant 
talents and reckless courage had raised 
him to an influential position in the world 
of politics. He was the chief literary 
swashbuckler and swordsman of the Tory 
party during the stormy days of Catholic 
Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform. 
Moreover, he wasan indefatigable diner- out ; 
and his flow of humour, his high spirits, 
and his remarkable powers as an impro- 
visatore, made him a welcome guest. The 
very last entry in his diary indicates the 
character of the society into which he 
had made his way: “To dinner to Lord 
Harrington’s to meet the Dake of Wel- 
lington. There, Duke and Duchess of 
Bedford, Lord and Lady Southampton, 
Lord Londonderry, Lord Canterbury, Lord 
Lyndhurst, Lord Redesdale, Lord Charle- 
ville, Lord Strangford, Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay, Count D’Orsay, Lord Chester- 
field, and Fitzroy Stanhope.” 

In more than one of his clever but 
superficial works he has introduced some 
amusing satirical sketches of middle-class 
society and its heavy dinners; but they 
will not bear quotation. Here, however, 
is an anecdote which he records on the 
authority of the Marquis of Hertford—the 
Marquis of Monmouth of Lord Beacons- 
field’s “Coningsby”: A Mr. H., having 
received a boar’s head as a present from a 
German friend, chanced to mention the 
circumstance to the Marquis, adding: 
‘‘And now I have got this wonderful 
delicacy, I declare I don’t know how it 
is to be dressed.” ‘ Oh,” said Lord Hert- 
ford, “ send it to my cook, Champigny; he 
shall do it properly for you; it is really 
good eating.” The banker accepted the 
offer, and in due time the head was re- 
turned, with much artistic garniture, and 
bearing evident marks of skilful and ap- 
propriate treatment. “ Well,” said the 
Marquis, the next time he met Mr. H., 
“how did the head turn out? My fellow 
says he devoted himself to it with en- 
thusiasm ; it was one of the finest specimens 
he had ever had the pleasure of manipu- 
lating.” ‘I dare say he is right,” an- 
swered Mr. H.; “but if so, there was a 
great deal of trouble and ingenuity thrown 
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away; for it was so confoundedly tough, 
after all, that I for one could not get my 
teeth through it.” ‘Tough, was it? You 
could not have dressed it sufficiently.” 
“ Why, of course, I never dressed it at all ; 
your people dressed it, and dressed it well, 
too. Nothing could look better, but as to 
eating it——- However, some of them at 
table contrived to get it down, and said it 
had the true flavour.” “My people!” 
repeated his lordship. ‘' My man dressed 
it, certainly; but there’s the cooking!” 
“‘What cooking?” enquired Mr. H. ‘It 
got no cooking but what he gave it; we 
eat it just as it was sent, of course.” 
“What, raw?” shouted the Marquis, 
laughing. ‘ Why, my good friend, Cham- 
pigny only prepared the head for roasting ; 
your man should havecooked it afterwards.” 
“Then why the deuce didn’t the fool say 
so?” enquired the discomfited banker. 

Hook, according to his biographer— 
“‘ Ingoldsby ” Barham—“ was much sought 
after by lords and ladies who had a 
dinner to give or a Christmas party to 
manage.” In short, he was a professional 
diner-out; and, in return for his dinner 
and his wines, was expected to amuse the 
company. Lord Beaconsfield introduces 
him in ‘‘ Coningsby,” under the pseudonym 
of Lucian Gay, as one whom Nature 
had intended for a scholar and a wit, but 
Necessity had made a scribbler and a 
buffoon. His conversational powers he 
characterises as brilliant, and adds that 
he possessed all the resources of good 
fellowship. A constant guest at the 
tables of the nobility, Whig as well as 
Conservative, he was frequently an in- 
mate of their country seats and admitted 
to their social penetralia. At Hatfield 
House, where he provided private and 
confidential dinners for the admirers of 
amateur theatricals; at the late Lord 
Canterbury’s, the Marquis of Hertford’s, 
Sir Robert Peel’s, Sir Francis Burdett’s, 
he dined well and oft. 

To his remarkable facility as an impro- 
visatore, Charles Greville bears this testi- 
mony. In his diary, under the date of 
August the fifteenth, 1834, he records a 
dinner at Farquhar’s, at which, among 
others, he met Mrs. Norton, her sister, 
Mrs. Blackwood, and Theodore Hook. 
After dinner he displayed his powers of 
improvisation, and was very brilliant. 
Each lady gave him a subject, such as 
“The Goodwood Cup,” ‘‘ The Tithe Bill ;” 
one “could not think of anything,” but 
he dashed off and sang stanzas innu- 





merable and very droll, with ingenious 
rhymes and excellent hits; “his eye 
begetting occasion for his excellent wit,” 
for at every word of interruption or admi- 
ration, every look or motion, he indulged 
in a digression, always returning to one of 
the themes imposed upon him. “Itisa 
tour de force,” adds Greville, “in which I 
believe he stands alone, and it is certainly 
wonderfully well worth hearing and un- 
commonly amusing.” 

The diary of Charles Greville, Clerk 
of the Council to George the Fourth and 
William the Fourth, from which I make 
the foregoing extracts, may be taken as our 
guide to not a few dinners of more than 
average importance, though he describes 
them with provoking brevity, and incon- 
siderately omits the menus, oblivious of 
their historical and ethical significance. 
Thus he records a Royal dinner: Host, 
George the Fourth; place, the Pavilion, 
Brighton ; but brands it as cold, and the 
evening afterwards as dull beyond all 
dulness. “They say,” he adds, “ the 
King is anxious that form and ceremony 
should be banished, and, if so, it only 
proves how impossible it is that form and 
ceremony should not always inhabit a 
palace. The rooms are not furnished for 
society, and, in fact, society cannot flourish 
without ease; and who can feel at ease 
who is under the eternal constraint which 
etiquette and respect impose? The King 
was in good looks and good spirits, and, 
after dinner, cut his jokes with all the 
coarse merriment which is his character- 
istic.” ; 

This may amuse the reader :— April, 
1829. ‘“Dined at the Covent Garden 
Theatrical Fund dinner. The Duke of 
Clarence could not come, so they put Lord 
Blessington in the chair, who made an ass 
of himself, Among other toasts he was to 
give ‘The memory of the Duke of York,’ 
who was the founder of the institution. 
He prefaced this with a speech, but gave 
the health, etc.; on which Fawcett, the 
comedian, who sat opposite, called out in 
an agony, ‘the memory, my lord!’ He 
corrected himself; but in a minute after 
said again ‘the health.’ ‘The memory,’ 
my lord!’ again roared Fawcett. It was 
supremely ridiculous.” 

On one occasion Hook met at dinner 
Moore, Fitzgerald, and Luttrell, and one 
can well believe that the talk of these 
men must have lent a piquant flavour to 
the dishes and enhanced the aroma of the 
wines. 
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Macaulay was an inveterate diner-out ; 
not for the sake of “the viands” (as 
Lord Lytton calls them), but for the 
enjoyment he found in talking and 
being talked to; some people sourly say 
that his chief enjoyment lay in the 
former direction. At Holland House he 
was one of the most frequent of guests, 
He thoroughly appreciated the fine 
qualities of its noble owner, who was 
somewhat obscured to the general vision 
by the effulgence of his gifted but 
imperious wife. The pleasures of the 
cultured and refined society which they 
assembled under their historic roof never 
palled upon him; and in the brilliant 
conversation which Lady Holland so 
skilfully initiated and so gracefully kept 
going, he was, as we all know, a principal 
factor. 

He was himself a pattern host. On 
his own account, it is true, he was no 
epicure; and his nephew tells us that 
at any time he would have been amply 
satisfied by a dinner such as is served 
at a decent seaside lodging-house. This 
was a sad moral defect ; but happily his 
conscientious views of the obligations of 
hospitality prevented his guests from 
suffering by it. He generally selected, 
by a half-conscious preference, dishes of 
established character and traditional fame. 
His dissenting friends he treated to a 
fillet of veal, ‘which he maintained to be 
the recognised Sunday dinner in good old 
Nonconformist families.” On Michaelmas 
Day he would have been wretched had 
no goose smoked on-the board. At 
Christmas, he never forgot the old 
historic turkey. “If he was entertain- 
ing a couple of schoolboys who could 
construe the fourth satire of Juvenal, 
he would reward them for their pro- 
ficiency with a dish of mullet that might 
have passed muster on the table of an 
augur or an Emperor’s freedman. ... With 
regard to the contents of his cellar, 
Macaulay prided himself on being able 
to say with Mr. John Thorpe,* ‘ Mine is 
famous good stuff, to be sure,’ and if he 
were taken to task for his extravagance, 
he would reply, in the words used by 
another of his favourite characters in 
fiction,} that there was a great deal of 
good eating and driaking in seven 
hundred a year, if people knew how to 
mnanage it.” 

Sometimes he would flavour a domestic 


*In Miss Austin's “ Northanger Abbey.” 
+ In Miss Ferrier’s ‘‘ Marriage.” 





repast with a series of quotations from 
the ‘“‘Almanach des Gourmands;” that 
curious mirror of the vulgar luxury and 
leisure which prevailed in Paris after the 
austere sullenness of the Republic, and 
immediately prior to the parvenu mag- 
nificence of the Empire. His wonderful 
memory retained the choice bits of un- 
conscious humour and extravagance with 
which Grimaud de la Reyniére has studded 
his eight volumes; and he loved to describe 
the portentous ceremonies of a Parisian 
banquet, from those complicated incon- 
veniencesof arrangement, “ que les personnes 
bien avisées ont l’attention d’abréger en 
mettant d’avance le nom de chaque 
convive sur chaque couvert, dans l’ordre de 
leur appétit connu ou présumé,” to the 
‘visite de digestion” on the morrow, the 
length of which was supposed to be pro- 
portioned to the excellence of the enter- 
tainments, He would enumerate every item 
of the dinner from the “ potage biiilant, 
tel qu'il doit étre,” on to the “ biscuit 
divrogne,” not forgetting the imperative 
declaration that “tout bon mangeur a fini 
son diner aprés le 16ti.” He reminded his 
hearers that, according to De la Reyniére, 
oysters, after the sixth dozen, ceased to 
whet the appetite ; and repeated, with un- 
failing relish, the closing portion of the 
description of a grand entertainment given 
under the Consulate: ‘“‘Ceux qui veulent 
faire grandement les choses, finissent par 
parfumer la bouche de leurs convives (ou 
plutét de leurs amis, car c’est ainsi que 
s’appellent les convives d’an déjefiner), 


avec deux ou trois tasses de glaces ; ou se 


la rince ensuite avec un grand verre de 
marasquin; et puis chacun se retire en 
hate chez soi—pour aller manger la soupe.” 
But his favourite quotation was the 
admirable passage which prescribes the 
period—varying from four to six weeks 
according to the excellence of the dinner— 
wherein the guests may speak no evil 
of their host (ab, how much happier would 
be Society if this rule were generally pro- 
claimed and acted upon !) who has, more- 
over, the privilege of holding them to 
longer silence by issuing fresh invitations 
before the “truce of God” (as one may 
justly term it) has expired: ‘On con- 
viendra que, de toutes les maniéres d’em- 
pécher de mal parler de soi, celle-ci n’est 
pas le moins aimable.” 

It was characteristic of Macaulay that 
he loved to assemble round him the con- 
temporaries of his University period. Thus: 
“To the ‘Clarendon’ at seven, where I 
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had ordered dinner for a party of ex- 
Fellows of the dear old College... . We 
had an excellent dinner. The Dean of 
Darham’s favourite dish, ‘Filet de bceuf 
sauté au vin de Madére aux Truffes,’ was 
there. We all tried it, applauded it, and 
drank his health in champagne recom- 
mended by him.” And again: “Lord 
Mayor's Day; and I kad a dinner as well 
as the Lord Mayor.” The guests consisted 
exclusively of old Fellows and scholars of 
Trinity, and he had got some College ale 
sent up from Cambridge. ‘I did my best 
as host. The dinner was well cooked, the 
audit ale perfect. We had so much to say 
about auld lang syne that great powers of 
conversation were not wanted. I have 
been at parties of men celebrated for wit 
and eloquencs which were much less lively. 
Everybody seemed to be pleased.” 

I shall take note of a few of the 
dinners at which Macaulay assisted, for 
the sake of the reminiscences they call 
up of men and events. He had already 
won his spurs in the lists of literature 
when, in 1826, he dined at Sydney 
Smith’s remote Yorkshire parsonage. At 
Edinburgh he dines with Jeffrey, at 
his house in Moray Place, and speaks of 
the great critic’s conversation as “very 
much like his countenance and his voice— 
of immense variety ; sometimes plain and 
unpretending even to flatness, sometimes 
whimeically brilliant and rhetorical almost 
beyond the license of private discourse. 
He has many interesting anecdotes, and 
tells them very well.” He dines at Bowood, 
Lord Lansdowne’s seat, and has “ oceans 
of beer and mountains of potatoes” for 
dinner. In January, 1834, he dines with 
his sisters, and stays late. “He talked 
almost uninterruptedly for six hours. In 
the evening he made a great many im- 
promptu charades in verse.” In May, 
1831, he eats his first dinner at Holland 
House. Among the guests were Lord 
John Russell—Allen, warden of Dulwich 
College, a great friend of the Hollands— 
Lords Holland, Alvanley, Mahon—after- 
wards Earl Stanhope—and others. 

He dines at Marshall’s, where the great 
attraction was the presence of the two wits, 
Rogers and Sydney Smith. “To see them 
together was a novelty, and a novelty not 
the less curious because their mutual hos- 
tility is well known, and the hard hits 
which they have given to each other are 
in everybody’s mouth, They were very 
civil, however. Bat I was struck by the 
truth of what Matthew Bramble says in 





Smollett’s ‘Humphrey Clinker’: that one 
wit in a company, like a knuckle of ham 
in soup, gives a flavour, but two are too 
many.” He dines with Earl Grey in 
Downing Street. ‘At eight we went to 
dinner. Lord Howick took his father’s 
place, and we feasted very luxuriously. At 
nine Lord Grey came from the house with 
Lord Durham, Lord Holland, and the 
Duke of Richmond. They dined on the 
remains of our dinner with great expedi- 
tion, as they had to go to a Cabinet Council 
at ten.” He dines at Lyttleton’s, in Gros- 
venor Place, and meets Lords Brougham 
and Plunket, and many more lords and 
commoners. “Lyttleton, till last year, lived 
in Portman Square. When he changed 
his residence his servants gave him warn- 
ing. They could not, they said, consent to 
go into such an unheard-of part of the 
world as Grosvenor Place. He gave mea 
dinner of dinners.” He dines with Lord 
Althorp, and with Sir James Graham, and 
each Minister regales him with turtle, 
turbot, venison, and game. 

He attends a Holland House dinner, at 
which Earl Grey, Lords Brougham and 
Palmerston, Luttrell, and himself are the 
only guests. Allen sat at the end of the 
table, carving, and simultaneously sparring 
with Lady Holland, who, because the 
dinner was not so good as usual—the 
French “ chef” being ill—kept up a con- 
tinual lamentation during the whole repast. 
* The soup was too salt; the cutlets were not 
exactly ‘comme il faut’; and the pudding 
was hardly enough boiled.” Later, he 
dines at Lord Essex’s in Belgrave Square. 
Never was there such’a contrast! Macaulay 
had been led to understand that his lord- 
ship’s cuisine was superintended by the 
first French artists; and that he would 
find there all the luxuries of the “‘Almanach 
des Gourmands.” Bat no, his lordship 
was a true Englishman; and there was 
not a dish on his table which Addison’s 
Sir Roger de Coverley, or Miss Barney’s 
Sir Hugh Tyrold—in her “Camilla”— 
might not have set before his guests. “A 
huge haunch of venison on the side-board ; 
a magnificent piece of beef at the bottom 
of the table ; and before my Lord himeelf 
smoked, not a ‘dindon aux truffes,’ but 
fat wastel goose, stuffed with sage and 
onions. I was disappointed,” says Macaulay, 
“but very agreeably, for my tastes are, | 
fear, incurably vulgar.” 

When he dines for the first time with that 
famous society of men of light and leading, 
“The Club,” at the Thatched House, Lord 
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Holland is in the chair; and among the 
members present are the Bishop of London, 
Lord Mahon, Phillips the painter, Dean 
Milman, Elphinstone, Sir Charles Grey, 
and Hadson Gurney. Lastly, he goes to 
Backingham Palace. ‘‘ The Queen was most 
gracious to me. She talked much about 
my book—the ‘ History of England ’—and 
owned that she had nothing to say for her 
poor ancestor, James the Second. ‘Not 
your Majesty’s ancestor,’ said I, ‘your 
Majesty’s predecessor.’ I hope this was not 
an uncourtly correction. I meant it as a 
compliment, and she seemed to take it so.” 

Boyle Farm, at Toames Ditton, in the 
days of the ex-Chancellor, Lord St. 
Leonards, was the scene of many a de- 
lightful dinner, at which the famous lawyer 
assembled the most distinguished of his 
contemporaries. The house maintained, 
in fact, a tradition of hospitality; for in 
the Walpole period, Mrs. Walsingham and 
her daughter, Miss Boyle—an amateur 
artist of some distinction — entertained 
their friends at Boyle Farm with frequent 
liberality, Miss Boyle married, first, Lord 
de Ros, and, second, Lord Henry Fitz- 
gerald, and still resided at Boyle Farm, 
where, in 1827, her son, Lord Henry de 
Ros, and four other young men of fashion, 
Lords Alvanley, Castlereagh, Chesterfield, 
and Robert Grosvenor—sach subscribing 
five hundred pounds—gave a most gorgeous 
fete, which was celebrated by Moore in his 
poem, “ A Summer Féie,” dedicated to the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, one of the beautiful 
women to whom it owed its crowning 
attraction. ‘Pavilions on the banks of 
the river ; a large dinner tent on the lawn, 
capable of holding four hundred and fifty ; 
and a select table for fifty, laid in the con- 
servatory. Gondolas floated on the 
water, containing the best singers of the 
Italian Opera; and in a boat Vestris and 
Fanny Ayton, the one singing Italian, the 
other English. . . . This was long remem- 
bered,” says Croker, “as the Dandies’ Féte.” 

Very attractive were the dinners which 
Grote, the historian, and his accomplished 
wife, gave to their many distinguished 
friends at East Burnham Park, from 1838 
to 1852, and afterwards at Popple’s Park, 
in the house which was humorously named 
“ History Hut,” because built with the 
profits arising from Grote’s monumental 
work, the “History of Greece.” Here, 
Hallam, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Baron 
Bunsen, De Tocqueville, Macaulay, and 
other men of light and leading, partook of 
Mrs. Grote’s refined hospitality. 





I have brought my record down as near 
to the present day as seems desirable, or, 
at any rate, is convenient. In these later 
Victorian years the art of dining has been 
and is cultivated on a very extensive scale ; 
so that the menus of the middle class now 
display a taste, a variety, a refinement, 
and an attention to hygienic conditions, 
such as a century ago would hardly have 
been found in “patrician” menus. That 
the dinner has not suffered in historical 
importance is tolerably evident. It is still 
the great consecrating rite, the sacred 
esremony, which confirms the appointment 
of an Indian viceroy or an Australian 
governor- general; which expresses the 
national gratitude to a great traveller or a 
popular actor; which testifies to the re- 
putation of a sound divine, or a fortunate 
speculator ; which sustains the appeal for 
aid of a deserving charity. If we want 
to do honour to a man, or show our 
sympathy with a cause, we straightway 
ask ourselves and others to dinner. In 
trath, politics, literature, art, society, all 
gravitate towards the dinner-table. And 
thus I am minded of the height and 
breadth of my subject, and of the small 
portion of it which I have been able to 
explore in this and preceding articles. 
Alas, I have been unable to treat at any 
length of legal dinners, ecclesiastical 
dinners, theatrical dinners, official dinners, 
Scotch and Irish dinners! There would 
be something to be said, too, about Oriental 
dinners, American dinners, colonial dinners, 
and dinners in the savage wild—which 
are rather exciting, when one runs the 
risk of being one’s self the principal dish ! 
The materials are abundant, and the field 
is wide, since everybody dines—that is, 
everybody who can afford it—or at least 
partakes of a meal which, with more or less 
justification, everybody calls dinner. Of 
course there is the true dinner as well as 
the false dinner, as these articles have inci- 
dentally shown. May my readers always 
enjoy the good, the true, and the beautiful ! 
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A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
Br MARGARET MOULE. 
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CHAPTER V, 
THE day after Catherine Maidment’s 
interview with him, Mr. Stewart-Carr sat 
alone in his library. It was a very hot 
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morning, so hot that it had not seemed pos- 
sible to suggest outdoor amusements for his 
guests. But they were all disposed of, never- 
theless ; Mr. Dare and Captain Carnforth 
were playing billiards, and the four ladics 
were, to the best of their host’s knowledge 
entertaining one another with conversa- 
tion, gossip, and pretty needlework in the 
drawing-room. 

Mr. Stewart-Carr had left them in order 
to clear off an accumulation of letters. 
The work had taken him about an hour, 
and the result was visible in the little 
pile of addressed and closed envelopes 
which lay at his left hand on the table. 
But it was difficult to say whether he 
had really finished his letters; he did 
not attempt to close his writing-case, but 
then neither did he take up his pen to 
begin another letter. He had leant both 
elbows on the table, and was resting his 
chin upon his hands, and his eyes were 
apparently fixed on the opposite wall. 
His thoughts had left his letters and 
his surroundings altogether; they were 
with one of his guests, and that guest 
was Grace Arbuthnot. 

In one of the letters he had jast answered 
the writer had asked if his settling down 
at Moreford were the precursor of “ an- 
other change” in his arrangements ; “con- 
gratulations, no doubt, are premature, but 
surmises are inevitable,” his friend wrote. 
The careless words had quickened in Mr. 
Stewart-Carr’s mind a certain train of 
thought. It was by no means a dormant 
train of thought, it was one which had 
been very often with him for the last few 
months ; indeed, it was scarcely ever absent 
from him. It was the thought of married 
life with Grace Arbuthnot as his wife. 

It seemed to him that it was well for 
a man who had reached his age to marry 
and settle down. He held serious views 
as to his responsibility towards his tenants, 
and excellently though they might be 
cared for in his absence, he was beginning 
to think that the erratic, easy life he had 
heretofore led was not compatible with 
his standard of duty to them. This idea 
had been floating in his mind for some 
time, together with another hazy idea— 
that a man could not well settle down 
without a wife; and when he first met 
Grace Arbuthnot in the spring in 
Paris, both these notions had suddenly 
crystallised and become together one 
definite resolve. Miss Arbuthnot had 
taken his fancy, and had seemed to him 
exactly the right sort of woman to be- 





come the mistress of a country house. 
Her interest in outdoor pursuits fitted 
her for a country life, her “ horsey” ways 
and little eccentricities of manner would 
wear away, he told himself, very quickly ; 
and he was quite keen-sighted enough 
to see and greatly like the sweet, kindly 
nature beneath. He had asked her and 
her mother to Moreford, in order that he 
might learn to know her better, and 
he had definitely proposed to himself 
in doing so that, if all went well, he would 
before their departure ask her to marry 
him. At the time he had felt fairly 
hopeful that the answer would be yee. She 
had liked him, evidently, and they had 
been excellent friends, and during the 
four days she had spent in his house, they 
had still continued excellent friends. _ 

This morning he was thinking to him- 
self that it was time to put an end to 
the simply friendly relations between 
them. It would be well, he thought, to 
let her see clearly what he intended his 
attentions to mean; but he could not 
quite make up his mind as to what 
line to take, and this was the question 
that was occupying him as he sat idle 
at his writing-table. Grace Arbuthnot 
was very erratic, he thought, perplexedly, 
and all women were incomprehensible, he 
thought further with a sigh; and then he 
rose and lit a cigarette to clear his per- 
ceptions. There was yet half an hour to 
lunch-time, and he sat down in an arm- 
chair and smoked reflectively ; but the 
change of occupation did not help him to 
formulate his course of action. His 
thoughts went back vaguely to Grace 
herself—her charm, her fitness for the 
position, and her pretty face. 

At this very moment, while he was 
thinking of her, Grace Arbuthnot had 
risen from her chair in the drawing-room, 
and saying lightly that she had a letter 
that must be written for an early post, 
had left the drawing-room and gone up- 
stairs to her own room. But once there 
by herself she did not write, or apparently 
think of doing so. With her bright eyes 
dancing with mischief, she took off her 
morning frock, and in an incredibly short 
time had dressed herself in her habit. Her 
cheeks were flushed with excitement as 
she glanced at herself in the glass to see 
if her little rough hat and her veil were 
straight ; then she ran downstairs, quickly 
and cautiously, out of a side door, and into 
the shrubberies that led to the stables. 

“Now for a triumph!” she said to 
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herself, excitedly. ‘I'll canter her round 
the park, and then ride up to the dining- 
room window when they’re all at lunch. 
It'll be lovely !” 

She reached the stables, and found, as 
she had hoped, that it was the dinner 
hour, and only one stable-boy was left 
in charge. Him she bribed with half-a- 
sovereign to saddle Queen Bess and bring 
her out. Then Grace Arbuthnot vaulted 
lightly into the saddle, and rode rapidly 
out of the stable yard before the eyes of 
the bewildered boy. 

“ Lor, I hope she won’t hurt!” he said to 
himself. ‘The mare’s nasty enough to-day. 
But, there, she said she could manage 
her!” 

Miss Arbuthnot meanwhile cantered 
down the sloping green turf that led into 
the wide avenue of the park, Queen Bess 
going very gently and easily. 

“She’s as quiet as a lamb!” said Grace 
to herself, with a smile of superiority, ‘I 
knew she would be with me!” And her 
spirits rose higher and higher as one 
grassy slope after another was left quickly 
behind. In a few moments the avenue 
came in sight, and with its appearance 
Queen Bess’s energy seemed suddenly to 
flag. She settled down into a slow, 
steady, determined trot. Possibly she 
thought it the pace best suited to her 
rider. She was quite intelligent enough 
to have found out that she carried a strange, 
light burden on her back, and that the 
touch on her bridle was strange, too. 

Grace Arbuthnot, however, did not ap- 
prove of this arrangement on the part of 
Queen Bess; she had no mind to be taken 
through her exciting enterprise in this 
comparatively tame fashion. There was 
no glory whatever in managing Queen Bess 
if she went no faster than her present trot. 

So Grace Arbuthnot gathered up the 
reins, and leaned over and patted her neck, 
making various exciting and encouraging 
sounds the while. Then she sat up again, 
and gave the reins a little, quick touch. 
But Queen Bess paid not the least attention 
to either injunction ; she gave her pretty 
head a little toss, and then trotted on 
as stoically as before. Grace Arbuthnot 
was annoyed at her failure, but by no 
means daunted; she waited for a few 
moments, then she tried the same plan 
again, making the encouragement and 
the touch on the reins both rather more 
commanding than before. But neither 
the action nor its intent influenced Queen 
Bess ; she only tossed her head again, and 





this time she laid her ears back slightly, 
though Grace, in her vexation, did not 
notice this. 

They had arrived at the side path which 
led to the White House by this time, and 
Grace Arbuthnot, thinking that perhaps the 
gravel irritated her, and led to her stub- 
born refusals, turned her off on to the grass 
beside the footpath. But Queen Bess did 
not alter her pace one hair’s-breadth for 
this, and her rider, now intent on making 
her submit, determined, impulsively, to 
try stronger measures. In her quick run 
through the hall at the Castle she had 
caught up her riding-whip, and had been 
holding it till now in her left hand with 
the reins. Now she transferred it quickly 
to her right, and gave Queen Bess a sharp, 
stinging little touch on her satin side. She 
little imagined what the result was to be. 
The instant she felt it, Queen Bess kicked 
-—kicked so viciously and artfully, that 
Grace Arbuthnot was thrown, suddenly 
and heavily. Queen Bess stood calmly look- 
ing at her as she laid, white and motionless, 
on the turf, and then, with a wicked look 
of something like satisfaction in her in- 
telligent eyes, she turned, and trotted 
slowly and placidly back in the direction 
of her stable, 

But Grace Arbuthnot did not lie there 
alone on the turf for long, Frank Maid- 
ment had been standing in the doorway of 
the White House, watching for Catherine, 
who had gone out in the village, and 
wondering, idly, when she would come 
back to dinner. He saw Queen Bess and 
her rider in the distance as they turned 
out of the large avenue, and watched their 
approach with some interest. He knew 
the horse, and knew Miss Arbuthnot to 
be one of the guests at the Castle. As he 
discovered that no groom or escort was 
with her, his interest grew into wonder. 
What could she be doing alone, he thought, 
and on that spirited horse? But his 
thought and his wonder were cut short 
together when he saw Qaeen Bess throw 
her rider. He rushed, hatless, out of the 
doorway, through the garden, and along 
the turf, to whore Miss Arbuthnot lay. 
He looked around him for one moment, 
as uncertain whether to go for help or 
not ; then he suddenly leant down, and 
picked up the unconscious girl in his arms. 
He was strong and powerful, and the 
light weight of Grace Arbuthnot was 
nothing to him. MHe carried her easily 
back to the White House, and laid her 
down on the broad, old-fashioned sofa in 
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the dining-room. Bat then he did not 
know what to do. 

Margaret had left the house on an errand 
ten minutes before, and there were still 
no signs of Catherine’s approach. He 
gazed in helpless perplexity at the white 
face and figure that lay so motionless 


before him. When he first reached her, 


before he raised her from the ground, 
he had felt her heart and her pulse, and 
they had both beaten faintly. He recalled 
this now, and told himself that she had 
only fainted. So, acting on his common 
sense, he loosened the top fastenings of 
Miss Arbuthnot’s habit, and getting some 
cold water, gently put aside her hair, and 
bathed her white forehead, and thelips which 
were very nearly as white. But still she 
did not move ; not a finger stirred, and he 
was at his wits’ end. He was just thinking 
that it would be the lesser of two evils if 
he left her alone and went out for help, 
when the door of the room opened with a 
quick turn, and Catherine came in. 

“Frank,” she began, ‘I’m so——” Bat 
she stopped suddenly at the sight before her. 
‘Frank !” she said, “‘ who—what is——” 

“For goodness’ sake, Catherine,” her 
brother interrupted, “‘don’t mind who or 
what yet. Come and get her round; I 
+ can’t. Margaret’s out, and I thought you'd 
never come in.” 

Before he had done speaking, Catherine 
had thrown down her hat and gloves and 
run out of the room. In a moment she 
was back again, with salts, sal volatile, and 
half-a-dozen other remedies. 

“ Take the cushion away from her head,” 
she said to‘her brother. Very gently and 
deftly he did as she told him, and laid her 
pretty, fair head down as carefally as any 
woman could have done, 

“Go and see if Margaret is come back, 
and send her here. She was thrown, I 
suppose,” Catherine said, kneeling quickly 
down beside the sofa, with the salts in 
her hand. She had instantly imagined 
Miss Arbuthnot to be one of Mr. Stewart- 
Carr’s guests, and the riding-habit the 
girl wore had led Catherine equally to the 
other conclusion. 

« Yes, I saw it—just outside the avenue, 
Shall I go and tel! them up at the Castle? 
The horse may have got in.” 

‘‘ Wait a moment or two, and see if we 
get her round first. She may be worse 
than we think, of course, but I’m nearly 
sure she has only fainted; and if she has 
come to, it would not alarm them so much. 
Send Margaret, quick.” 





A quarter of an hour later, the two 
women, who were anxiously watching 
Grace Arbuthnot’s face, saw the brown 
eyes open very slowly, a faint pink came 
— her cheeks and on the colourless 
ips. 

“Where am I?” she said, very low. 
“TI am not at home.” 

Catherine crossed the room hastily to 
the window, outside which her brother 
was watching, and sent him up to the 
Castle. 

“Oh, I remember,” the girlish voice 
went on, faintly. ‘I—I wanted to ride 
Queen Bess, and—I don’t know what hap- 
pened.” 

Catherine stroked the fair hair sooth- 
ingly. 
“Don’t think about it yet,” she said, 
gently. 

“But I must,” she continued, anxiously. 
“What will Mr. Stewart-Carr say? He 
told me she wasn’t safe; he said he 
wouldn’t lend her, and—lI took her.” 

‘Don’t mind,” Catherine said, ‘ You 
are getting better, and you needn’t think 
of it at all now.” 

**T_-who are you?” Grace Arbuthnot 
said, with a touch of returning eagerness. 
“ You are very good to me. I have seen 
you—where ?” 

“T am Catherine Maidment, and I am 
taking care of you till they send for you 
from the Castle.” 

“Oh, I know—I remember, I saw you 
on—yesterday. You were going away, and 
I was coming downstairs.” 

Catherine did not answer. Her face 
flushed deeply. She stooped lower over 
the girl, and smoothed her hair again. 

‘* My brother is gone to tell them at the 
Castle; they will be here directly,” she 
said, after a little pause. 

Catherine had hardly ended her sen- 
tence when one of the Castle carriages 
drove up, and Mr, Stewart-Carr, springing 
from it, hastily helped Mrs. Arbuthnot to 
alight. She came into the dining-room of 
the White House more breathless than she 
had ever been in her life. 

‘*My dearest Grace,” she began, ex- 
citedly, after a greeting to Catherine— 
“my dear girl, how could you be s0 
rash?” And during the little bustle of 
getting her daughter away, Mrs, Arbuthnot 
grew more excited and more breathless 
with every moment, until, at length, she 
was compelled to stand aside, and let 
Catherine and Mr. Stewart-Carr give all 
the necessary help and directions. 
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At the carriage door Miss Arbuthnot 
turned to Catherine, 

“You've been so very kind,” she said, 
“ and I never thanked you.” 

Catherine only smiled, and put her arm 
round the girl’s waist to support her as she 
got in. 

** Good-bye,” she said, 
will soon be better.” 

Then Mr. Stewart-Carr raised his hat to 
Catherine, and the carriage drove away. 

Frank Maidment came in as it did so. 

“‘T walked slowly,” he said, briefly, to 
his sister. ‘ Stewart-Carr wanted to drive 
me, but I thought the fewer people the 
better, so I waited and walked.” 

“ How did it happen?” said Catherine, 
moving about the room, and setting things 
to rights as she spoke. 

“Qh, I don’t know. The mare kicked, 
and threw her all in a moment. Nasty, 
vicious animal! I can’t think how she 
came to be out alone on her, I hope she 
isn’t hurt, really.” 

“Qh, no, I think not,” Catherine said. 
“She will be all right after a rest. It is 
only a bad shaking she has had. She is a 
very nice girl, I thought, and pretty, too,” 
she continued, after a little pause, during 
which she straightened, with a few deft 
touches, the disarrangement made by scent, 
and salts, and the various other odds and 
ends that had been set down on the neat 
dinner-table. 

“Yes,” Frank Maidment replied, rather 
curtly. ‘Can’t you ring for dinner, Cathe- 
rine ?” he added, hastily. ‘It must be no 
end late.” 

Catherine rang, and, five minutes later, 
the brother and sister sat down to dinner 
together. 

The few words Frank Maidment had 
spoken during the last hour about Miss 
Arbuthnot’s accident were, save for mono- 
syllabic replies that were absolutely neces- 
sary, the first that his sister had heard 
from him for nearly two days. 

On the night when Catherine found him, 
on her return from the village, in that 
heavy, drunken sleep in the dining-room, 
it took her very long to rouse him at all, 
and still longer before she could touch 
any of his perceptions, or make the least 
impression on him. 

Her face was white and drawn, and she 
herself was cold and trembling with a sort 
of hopeless, sickening despair, before she 
could bring him to let her help him upstairs 
to bed. She accomplished it, however, at 
last, and left him in his own room un- 


“T hope you 








dressing, but talking incoherently to him- 
self as he did so, Then she came down 
into the empty, dark dining-room, and, 
throwing herself into a chair, broke into 
long, tearless sobs, which only ended when 
the silence above made her check herself, 
and creep upstairs to see if her brother 
were in bed. Finding that he was, and 
again fallen heavily asleep, she went down 
again, and sat alone, thinking, in the 
dining-room, till the summer dawn began 
to come through the blinds. 

The next morning, when she went to 
her brother’s room to tell him that she 
must keep his appointment with Mr. 
Stewart-Carr in his stead, he had met her 
with the very briefest words of shame-faced 
assent. He was quite sober enough, then, 
to know that any attempt to keep it him- 
self was out of the question. All about 
him were the traces of his last night’s 
work. His eyes were dull and heavy, his 
hands were shaking, and his head ached so 
incessantly that an instant’s connected 
thought was impossible. From his window 
he had watched Catherine set out across 
the park, carrying with her the books 
Mr. Stewart-Carr wished to see, and then 
he had finished dressing, and gone slowly 
and uncertainly downstairs, 

When Catherine returned, he did not 
once refer to her interview or any of its 
details; but he took the books from her 
and carried them to his own room, a 
small room opening from the dining-room, 
in which he was supposed to transact busi- 
ness, receive the tenants when necessary, 
and so forth; and here Catherine found 
him, half an hour later, sitting looking at 
them, with heavy, miserable eyes. 

Since then his attitude towards Catherine 
had been one of intensely deprecating 
penitence. He was silently, but punc- 
tiliously attentive to her, very thoughtful 
for her, and shyly and tentatively affec- 
tionate in all his actions. He had done 
instantly anything and everything she 
asked him, down to the most insignificant 
trifle. 

Catherine, watching him carefully and 
minutely, felt, she hardly knew why, 
greatly disquieted. Accustomed as she 
was to his fits of penitence, there was 
something in this one unusual in his 
manner, and it frightened her. She felt as 
if, in the last outbreak, her brother had 
passed a sort of turning-point, or crisis, 
at whieh he might have stopped and 
saved himself if he only would, But he 
had not, he had let himself go past it, un- 
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heeding; and it seemed to poor Catherine’s 
aching heart as if he had taken now a 
very perceptible step along a down-hill 
road, which even with the help of her love 
and patience he could never retrace. She 
could not get near him, could not even try 
to touch him, or calm him, or help him 
in any way while he remained in this 
self-absorbed, miserable silence. And she 
welcomed even his interest in Miss 
Arbuthnot’s accident as something which 
might bring him out of himself. But, as 
dinner went on, he drifted back into the 
same state, and after a few brief answers 
to Catherine’s further enquiries into details 
of the accident, relapsed into perfect silence, 

Half an hour after dinner, as Catherine 
was standing at her front door, wondering 
if she should brave the heat, and go out 
in it again or not, her brother came to her 
and said, laconically, that he was going 
out fishing, and should not be back again 
until tea-time. Catherine put her own 
plans and thoughts aside instantly, and, 
turning into the house, helped him find 
his fishing-tackle, and inspect its condition, 
and finally saw him off at the garden 
gate. Then she suddenly felt rather 
tired ; she was irritated with horself for 
the feeling, and told herself it was un- 
reasonable ; forgetting wholly that her 
morning’s walk ift the village, the excite- 
ment of Miss Arbuthnot’s accident, and, 
what she never analysed, the weary strain 
of her daily life, were more than enough 
to account for it. But she decided that 
she would not go out again ; and bringing 
down her work-basket from upstairs, 
resolved to establish herself in the garden 
for the afternoon. 

She did not go into the small front 
garden, where Mr. Stewart-Carr had seen 
her hat and work-basket under the haw- 
thorn-tree. She went to the other end of 
the passage, and opened a glass door 
leading out into a rather larger square 
of garden at the back. There wera few 
flowers here, and it was very simply laid 
out; there was one large square of grass 
in the middle, and round it ran a small 
narrow flower border, and a gravel path. 
In the middle of the lawn was an enormous 


mulberry-tree, which gave an almost im- 
penetrable shade; beneath its trunk was 


a comfortable rustic seat. Here Catherine 
placed herself, and set her work beside 
her with a little sigh of content and rest. 
It was very cool under the mulberry- 
tree, for not a glimmer of sunlight came 





through the close green leaves. It was 
quiet, too, in the garden. The only 
sounds to be heard were an occasional 
twitter from a stray chaffiach, energetic 
in spite of the heat, and the cool, trickling 
sound of a little brook. It ran through 
the park just outside, and its course 
had been slightly diverted, so as to take 
in one corner of the little garden, and 
water a fernery Catherine had made there, 

Catherine’s thoughts strayed as she 
sewed in the cool and peace of the garden, 
They returned to Miss Arbuthnot. 
Catherine wondered first if she were 
better, and then she thought, rather 
curiously, of the fair young face, 
with no marks of care or pain upon it. 
She wondered whether Grace Arbuthnot 
had ever in her life any sort of trouble 
or pain, and then ehe went on to speculate 
as to what a life, that was perfectly easy, 
and cloudlessly happy, would be. She 
wondered if it could be, indeed, a cloud- 
lessly happy life, when it was free from all 
emotion and all agitation, and she became 
so absorbed in her thoughts, imaginings, 
and wonder, that she did not hear 
Margaret’s voice saying at the glass door: 
This way, sir. Mistress is in the garden, 
8 ie” 

And she started violently, a moment 
later, when Mr. Stewart-Carr came up to 
her, and lifting his hat said, half-apolo- 
getically : 

“T am so sorry to disturb you, you 
look so very cool and peaceful here, But 
I came to thank you.” 

“To thank me?” she said, lifting her 
eyes to his, and forgetting, in her surprise, 
to reply to his greeting. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘To thank you for 
your goodness this morning to Miss 
Arbuthnot.” 

“Indeed, indeed, I don’t want any 
thanks!” she said, earnestly, “I did 
nothing.” Then, all at once remember- 
ing that she had not even welcomed her 
visitor, she moved away her work with 
a sudden gesture. ‘Won't you sit 
down ?” she continued. 

“Thanks,” he said. And he sat down 
on the pretty rustic seat beside her. The 
shadow thrown then by the mulberry-tree 
only reached just beyond Catherine’s rush 
work-basket, which lay on the grass at her 
feet; but before Mr. Stewart-Carr rose to go 
away again the shadow had stretched all 
across the lawn to the fernery, and the 
afternoon was nearly gone. 
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